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Swift Service to the Perfect Summerland! 


Across Puget Sound is an enormous penin- 
sula—the most wonderful wilderness re 
maining untouched in the United States. 
Vast mountains rise up from the edge of the 
sea to glacier-capped summits which glisten 
against the blue horizon. Primeval forests 
stretch for long, unbroken miles. Jewel-like 
lakes nestle in their valleys, and the great 
blue sea encompasses all. 


Here, tired teacher, you may find peace and 
rest and beauty—days that are sunshiny 
cool, nights that require blankets. It is the 
perfect summerland! Hotels and lodges 


Photograph shows 
Lake Crescent, one 
of the lot ely lakes on 
the Olympic Pen 


insula 









The MutwavkErE 


(SRR RRR RRR RR eee eee 
\ W. B. DIXON, Genl. Pass. Agent 
710 Union Station Bldg. 


are good; rates, reasonable. Three days 
from Chicago, you can best reach this 
charmed land via the Milwaukee Road 

aboard swift, luxurious trains which glide 
on roller bearings, pulled by electric locomo- 
tives for 660 miles! 


Include the Olympic Peninsula on a vaca- 
tion tour to the Wonderland of the West 
via the Milwaukee Road to Yellowstone, 
Rainier National Park, Alaska, Oregon, 
California or the Orient. Mail coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 
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Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me booklets on Olympic | 
Peninsula and the Pacific Northwest, 
together with details of personally 
conducted, all-expense tours to this 
region. 
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Pennsylvania Casualty 


Company 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Is now issuing Teacher Income Protection that pays 


Illness Indemnity for 12 consecutive months 
Accident Indemnity for 12 consecutive months 
Double Illness Indemnity if confined in a Hospital 


Double Indemnity for Common Carrier or Auto 
Accident 


$100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other 
indemnities if disabled by illness or accident while away 
from home. 


Covers every disease to which the human body is 
heir and accidents from any cause whatsoever 


and is Non Cancellable 


Ne 


This Company is on a Legal Reserve basis and has $100,000.00 on deposit 
with the Pennsylvania Insurance Department 


We have no connection whatever with any so called Fraternal or Benefi- 
cial Association 


Further particulars of our wonder policy 


will be mailed upon request or we will be pleased to have our nearest repre- 
sentative call and explain same in detail 
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The Educators 
Beneficial 


Association 


Woolworth Building 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


The “Original” and ‘‘Sole’”’ 
Sickness and Accident Associa- 
tion in Pennsylvania which 


ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 


SERVICE—Seventeen years of excel- 
lent reputation in the settlement of 


claims. 


MANAGEMENT — Conducted by 
School Men of Highest Repute. 


MEMBERSHIP—College and Normal 
School professors, City and County 
superintendents, High School prin- 
cipals, and teachers in every known 
grade of school work. Absolutely 
professional. 


STABILITY—Always pronounced O. 
K. by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Member, Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania. Member, 
Lancaster, Pa., Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


INTEGRITY—Thousands of satisfied 
members. More than _ one-half 
million dollars paid them in 


benefits. 
Benefits Paid, 1927........ $103,163.02 
oe RO eo $185,000.00 


Write us for complete information 
relative to the plans of protection 
we offer. It will pay you 
well to investigate. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Fourth Floor, Woolworth Bldg., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 





Study at Home 


Over ninety different corre- 
spondence courses for the 
training and improvement of 


Teachers 


Courses in Psychology, Education, 
English, Public School Art, German, 
Romance Languages, History, Politi- 
cal Science, Economics, Mathematics, 
Latin, Zoology, Nature Study, Geology, 
Drawing, Industrial Art, Sociology, 
Ceramics, Geography, Metallurgy, 
Philosophy, Architecture, Rural Educa- 
tion, Chemistry, Physics, and Biblical 
Literature. 


Special Bulletin giving com- 
plete information mailed upon 
application to 


A. 8. HURRELL 
Director of Teacher Training Extension 





The Pennsylvania State College 
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Juniata College 
Summer School 


Courses for Professional and College 
Certificates 

Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree 
in Liberal Arts, General Science, 
Education, and Music 

Coaching Classes for High School 
Athletics 

Extensive Library and equipment, new 
dormitory for men, location among 
the mountains, marked by attractive- 
ness for summer residence and 
recreation 


Nine weeks— 
June 18 to August 17, 1928—full 
semester’s work in college subjects 


Write for information: 
Director, 


Juniata College Summer School, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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The Travel Department of the Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations is at your 
service in planning your summer travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel to any 
part of the world. New descriptive folders and booklets are now awaiting your call. Material 
will be mailed promptly if you will write us where and when you expect to go. Enclose 
stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. Write to the Travel Department of the Service 
Bureau of State Teachers Associations, 1,16 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 











Booklet of 200 All-Ex- 
pense Tours, $195 and 
up. Sent Free. Collegi- 
ate Tours, 700 schools 
and colleges represent- 
ed in 1927, 


ALLEN TOURS, Inc. 
156 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 





The Leading Student Tours 
for the INTELLECTUAL ELITE 
British Isles 


: \ France, Spain 
AB) Belgium, Holland 
























} ee ae UNIVERSITY | 
Northern Europe \GENERAL TOURS 
BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN 
\ “There is no better way’ — Write or call EUROPE 
ze y} AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 

tL SY For fall 2 write to 
S SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 

ee ore’ 











Price deLuxe Tours 
ALL EXPENSE PLAN 


Under Personal Escort 





Educational Tour Thru New England | Keystone Tours | 
July 17th to 27th | DE LUXE 
Including Niagara Falls, Thousand Is- | Personally Conducted—All Expense 
ee eens See Meee Se. | 39 Days, July 14th-August 21st 


Washington. Stopovers can be arranged for 
Atlantic City. 


™ A’combined land and water vacation in Private 
Standard Steel Pullman Cars and Clean Oil Burn- 
ing Steamer. 


: | YELLOWSTONE AND ZION NATIONAL PARKS 

Yellowstone National Park Tour Pe eee ADEN OF ARIZONA PARES 
| 
| 





to 
CALIFORNIA 


August 7th to 22nd 


Spending five days in Yellowstone Park; 


| PORTLAND, SEATTLE, VANCOUVER, B. C., 
AMERICAS’ WONDERLAND — ALASKA — (THE 
| LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN), CANADIAN 


- } : 2S, OUISE, BANFF SPRINGS, 
stopping at St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, © RO esG. Sr PAULL MINNEAPOLIS, CHICA- 
Salt Lake City, Chicago, Royal Gorge, Great | GO. 

Salt Lake, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, Before selecting your vacation trip compare the 
and other scenic points in Colorado and Utah. » route, cost and service of the KEYSTONE TOURS. 
ake | 
: Write for descriptive itine cri 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION— mee 


P. F. LLOYD, Manager 


MRS. H. D. PRICE KEYSTONE TOURS 


| 1036 Juliana St. Phone 2338 Parkersburg, W.Va. | 1306 N. 16th Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
| Peet en NE ee 


| 
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Sense Waste in 
Yellowstone Park 





ZL 





The Great Fall of the Yellowstone N 

River plunges 308 feetdown the depths \ 

of its rainbow-hued Canyon. Old \ 
Faithful Geyser spouts boiling water— \ 

more than a million gallons—into the \ 

air each hour. Herds of elk and other \ 

N wild animals roam the wilderness, \ 
\ Friendly bears beg for candy. X 
\ \ 
\ Travelers say that the trip to Yellow- \ 
\ stone is the experience of a lifetime! \ 
\ They say, too, that the way to see it \ 
\ is “‘In Gardiner, Out Cody” or through \ 
\ the Bozeman-Gallatin Gateway via \ 
\ the Northern Pacific Ry. May we \ 
\ send you more information? \ 
NN 

\ Northern Pacific Ry. 
NY Tr \ 
Mail this coupon to E. E. Nelson, P.T.M., N 


690 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


We 













° 
\ \ 
\ MY VACATION TRIP ) 
\ NE) ee A X 
\ AE Re N * \ 
\ My telephone No. is __ 7 ; \ 
\ If student, state schooland grade 61 \ 
N Books or trips I am Round Trip Summer \ 
\ interested in ( iY ) Fare from ——— \ 
: 0 Yell to ark - - - 59.35 
\ Oo Pacific Northwest \ Se Portead . - 90.30 \ 
\N O Rainier Park Tacoma 90.30 \ 
0) Dude Ranch Vacations - $57.95 to 66.90 \ 
\ O Rocky Mountains (Helena-Butte) 61.95 \ 
N os Inland Empire (Spokane) - - 85.05 \N 
\ ) Alaska (Skagway - + 18030 XN 







a Burlington Escorted Tours 
(all expense) $151. 04 to = 61 
O Canadian Northwest 30 


\ The“North Coast Limited” Sets the ice oes West 
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“YOUR TRIP ABROAD 


this year will be the most enjoyable vacation 
you ever had by having us make all arrange- 
| ments in accordance with your plans. 

| TEACHERS AND STUDENT TOURS, 
Our Specialty 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Guides, lecturers and conductors are in- 
telligent and experienced. 

Excellent reservations on the better steam- 
ers sailing in the next six months have been 
| secured in all classes for our patrons. 

We are affiliated with the National Hotel 
| Association. We are represented through- 
out the world by responsible agents. 

More countries covered, more interesting 
places visited and the most reasonable rates 
assured. Full value for every Dollar spent. 

Let us know your travel plans and we will 
arrange your itinerary and furnish informa- 
tion free of charge. 


Agents for all steamship lines 
throughout the world 
Walz-Netherton Travel Service, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


(One block from Grand Central Terminal) 
Telephone—Vanderbilt 3496 





























- TEACHERS! 


Plan Your Vacation Now! 


Reduced Summer Tourist Fares 
to 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


Go one way—return another—stopover 
| anywhere. Cost ofa vacation in the scenic 
West is surprisingly low—a trip for every 
purse. Low priced, personally conducted, 
| all-expense tours to Colorado; also inde- 
| pendent, all-expense ‘‘go-as-you-please” 
| tours. Use the Rock Island Lines tothe N. 
E. A. Convention at Minneapolis. Write 
or phone for detailed information and 
illustrated booklets. 





Geo. B. Farrow, Gen. Agt. 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
1107 Bankers Trust Bidg. 

Bell Phone, Pennypacker 2038 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Two Famous Cruise Ships 
Scythia and Laconia 
now in Cabin Service 


| at rates from $152.50 


Recently built, great, modern, oil-burning ships, of 20,000 
| tons each. . . commandeered from the first class service to 
| meet a clamorous demand for exclusive accommodation 
| at low rates... hot and cold water in every room... 
de luxe suites and private baths . .. the year’s most val- 
uable contribution to travellers who consider both comfort 
and economy. The Seythia and Laconia will maintain a 
regular cabin service to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


The 1928 Caronia and Carmania 
remodelled from stem to stern 


ne 


Beds where berths used to be... hot and cold running 
water in every room ...a Winter Garden and crack gym- 
nasium ... two glass-enclosed promenade decks . . . the 
same charm ... the same ship-shapeness ... all the old- 
fashioned touches eliminated ...The Caronia and Carmania 
will run to Plymouth, Havre and London. 

The CUNARD CABIN fleet has become everybody’s travel 
solution. Cabin rates now $152.50... . Tourist Third Cabin 


$107.50 with specially reduced round trip rates. 


For full information apply to your 
nearest steamship agent or to the 


iif CUNARD LINE 


: g 


Gea 





1840 - EIGHTY. EIGHT: YEARS: OF. SERVICE -1928 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SUMMER COURSES — 


BRANCH SUMMER SESSION AT ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
July 2 to August 10 


NATURE STUDY CouRSES AT NA-WAK-WA LODGE, FORBES FOREST 
July 2 to August Io 


BRANCH SUMMER SESSION AT JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
June 11 to August 10 


SPECIAL Two WEEKS SESSION AT PITTSBURGH 
June 18 to June 29 


REGULAR SUMMER SESSION AT PITTSBURGH 
July 2 to August 10 


Address the Director of the Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 




















NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES — 
Will find courses well adapt- | 


ed to their training 
and needs 


Special Adaptations of Curricula 
for those working for degrees 


PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 2 to August 10, 1928 
For Bulletin address 


Director of Summer Sessions 
State College, Pa. 














Elizabethtown College 


“A Strong Christian College’’ 








Spring Normal Session 


Six Weeks - April 30 to June 9, 1928 


Eligibility—Teachers in service: 

First-class high school graduates 
Courses—Ali of a professional nature ‘ 
Credit—From six to eight semester hours 
Faculty—Regular members of college faculty 


SUMMER SESSION 


Nine Weeks - June 11 to August 10, 1928 


sCourses in Commercial Education 

Professional Courses for Rural and High School 
Teachers 

Courses in Secondary Education 

Academic Courses in English, Languages, 

Mathematics, and Social Sciences 

both sessions count toward a 
degree 


Science, 
All courses in 


Bulletin sent upon application 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 








| 
| 
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The Big Vacation Bargain 


Yellowstone only $4.75 extra 
Free trip to Colorado 








A trip to three great scenic wonderlands—for only 
slightly more than the cost of your Glacier Park 
ticket alone! 

That’s what Burlington service makes possible for 
you this summer. 

First, Glacier National Park—overwhelming in its 
vastness and grandeur, the most impressive moun- 
tain scenery in all America. Trails to ride, glaciers 
to climb, lakes to explore, beautiful mountain high- 
ways—and the solid comfort of great hotels and cozy 
chalets... 

Then you can go on to Yellowstone—only $4.75 
extra rail cost. Any Yellowstone tour may in- 
clude the famous Cody Road free. 

Then to Scenic Colorado at vo extra rail fare. The 


Burlington 
Houte 


The Most Popular 
Route to the Rockies 





meaty 


Black Hills and the Big Horn Mountains are on 


the way. 
route! 
And famous Burlington service all the way. 
only through trains to Glacier Park. 
Burlington Escorted Tours 


Then home, by an entirely different 


he 


\ new, carefree way to see the Rockies. Definite 


cost covering all necessary expenses. 


Everything planned in advance. 

Travel ewpert with each party. Mark 
the coupon for Tours Book. 
Send the coupon for free, illustrat- 
ed Book of Glacier Park Vacations. 
Full details on bargain vacations of 
2-weeks or longer. 


gaa MAIL THIS FOR FREE BOOKS 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. PS-1 
547 West Jackson Blvd. , Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your free Renal book about Glacier 
National Park vacations. 


Name.. 


Address. 


O Mark an X mink if you wish the book on Barling- 
ton Escorted Tours. 





| Ste call of the Mountains 
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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1928 


Eight weeks, June 11-Aug. 3 
Six weeks, June 25-Aug. 3 


Courses for Teachers and Supervisors of 
Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


Courses for Undergraduates in Architecture, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Me- 
chanics, English, History, Economics, Com- 
mercial Law, Engineering Drawing and 
Descriptive Geometry. 





The Tower Short Courses in Surveying and Coal Mining. 
EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














_ UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


SUMMER SESSION 
Six Weeks: July 2 - August 10, 1928 


University of Akron | Excellent facilities for Summer study. Beautiful 


| 150 acre campus in large city—100 courses leading 
to degrees in the College and various schools of 
the University—Many special lectures, recitals, 
| concerts, excursions. Moderate expense. 
Exceptionally cool climate. Buffalo sum- 
mer temperatures average 15° lower than 
other northern cities. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


1928 Summer Session 1928 








| Courses leading to the two year 
| diploma, three year diploma, | 
a? = > _ ‘vel ¢ . » ’ ~ 
Bachelor’s degree and Master’s Whe Weasels deares an ba abide Oy rederis 
degree qualified students in four Summer Sessions. 
SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 

Thirty courses for music supervisors and 
special teachers. 

Eight courses in Art for art supervisors 
and teachers. 

Course for Special-class teachers including 

+" es R practice teaching. 

Teacher training recognized by the Library Science Course. 

| : . . 4 waght oe Curricula leading to degrees for (1) nor- 

State Department and leading Univer mal school graduates (2) for teachers 

sities. of commercial subjects. 


INQUIRE ABOUT THE BUFFALO 
| PLAN FOR TEACHERS 





Regular professors and instructors of 
om  ® . . . | 
the University in charge of classes. 
Specialists in different departments of 


| 
work added to the regular faculty. 





In the Heart of the 
Portage Lakes District 


| See Niagara Falls and other scenic wonders of 
the Niagara Frontier while studying and recreating 
next summer, 

Gain the higher salary which comes from addi- 


Six Weeks 
JUNE 18 to JULY 27 
Six Weeks 





tional professional preparation, 








For bulletins address 


| The University of Buffalo 


Cc. H. THURBER, Director BUFFALO, N. Y. 


For further information address 


Dean W. J. Bankes, Director 
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Do You 


Know— 


HAT you can spend a glorious three 
months’ holiday in a trip to Sunny and 
Picturesque South Africa at a cost not to ex- 


ceed $1,080. 


Included in this delightful trip is a full month’s 
sojourn in this wonderful and romantic land, 
visiting the scenes environing the lives and his- 
tories of Cecil John Rhodes, Stephanus J. Paul 
Kruger, Louis Botha, H. Rider Haggard, Olive 
Schreiner and other illustrious characters of 
whom you have so often read. 


You can visit, among other celebrated places 
and scenes, the Historic Cape, the bourne of 
Many an ancient mariner; the Great Kimber- 
ley Golconda Diamond Mines; the vast Johan- 
nesburg Gold Fields, mile deep; the majestic 
and incomparable Victoria Falls; the unique, 
thrilling and barbaric Bantu War Dances; the 
quaint Kaffir Kraals; delightful Durban; the 
mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins, dating back, per- 
haps, to the days of Solomon and Sheba; etc. 
You will, yourself, stand on the spot where 


Union Gov’t of South 


Room 657, Dept. 8, No. 11 Broadway 
~<a 


<a 








Rhodes spent many a lonely vigil, dreaming of 
South Africa’s coming greatness, and see with 
him, rising out of solitude and waste, mighty 
cities, happy rural homes, and teeming harvests 
—a dream already partly fulfilled to your living 
eyes. And, added to all these marvels, many a 
delightful side-trip to other wonders, at little 
additional cost. 


In short, there is presented to you, at a nominal 
cost, a rare and unique combined educational 
and recreational trip under ideal climatic con- 
ditions and of matchless interest and romance. 


Historical resumé of South Africa available or 
send for free travel booklet, “The Sun Country” 
or 20 cents (to cover postage) for delightfully 
illustrated 332-page travel book “Travel in 
South Africa”—Write 


Africa Travel Bureau 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Samael University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 
School of Music 
Training School for 
Nurses 
University High School 





Summer Session July 2—August 11 


| 
SEND FOR BULLETIN 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 | 
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“PRESTITE 


You really can’t afford to 
‘“‘Prestite’’ in 





be without 
teaching color in the grades. 
Sample offer to teachers | 
Write ‘‘Prestite’’ on a postal, | 


and send it to 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 





| 

| 

| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
| COMPANY 


| tm RSEY CITY - NEW JERSEY 























The Teiislinine Footective inion 


LOCK BOX 544 


Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 


Largest in Service—Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
Largest in Assets—Over $300,000 Assets for the protection of members. 
Largest in Membership—Over 25,000 certificates of protection in force. 
Largest in Field of Protection—All diseases and accidents covered. 
Definite in Promise and Fulfillment—An organization with a heart. 


The Non-Cancellable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 


LANCASTER, PA. 





BEST PROTECTION 
These Benefits at a cost of only $24.00 per year: 
(Under B and C or BB and C Certificates) 
Confining Sickness ..$25.00 per week 
Convalescence ......... ... 25.00 per week 
Quarantine .......-....2....++++++ 25.00 per week 


. 25.00 per week 


Accident Disability (Total) .. 
12.50 per week 


Accident Disability (Partial 
Actiaental ROME oes cca ce ccn ee cit 


Those who have the B or BB Certificate may carry the C and D Certificates also, and 
enjoy this larger protection. Write for Application Blanks and Descriptive Matter NOW. 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


Pays Benefits for First Week (under B or BB Cer- 
Pays Benefits during Vacation. (tificate). 
All Diseases and Accidents Covered. 

No Red Tape in Collecting Benefits. 

Approved by State Insurance Departments. 
Endorsed by Boards of Education. 

Member of Penna. Insurance Federation. 

Not Organized for Profit but for Service. 
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“An Outstanding Achievement in this Day of Good Textbooks” 





writes Christine K. Sim- 
mons, Director of Practice, 
Fredonia Normal School, 
Fredonia, New York, about 
“The American People and 
Nation.” “It presents history 
attractively, through its il- 
lustrations and lifelike sto- 
ries; it provides for think- 
ing and doing, which are so 
necessary in true education, 
through its projects and ac- 
tivities; it provides a clear — rn ae 


WI organization for the student 
to follow, with instructions 
for its use, thus assuring 
growth in the ability to 
study independently. As an 
instrument for the teacher’s 
use, it is dynamic of inspir- 
ation and enthusiasm. In 
its foreword it gives the 
outlines of a fine technique. 
This is certainly one text in 
a hundred.” 
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Ay HE NEW Strayer-Upton Arithmetics are the joint product of 
two eminent and experienced teachers who combine a rare under- 
standing of the chief aspects of the subject—what should be 
taught and how it should be taught. 

Dr. Strayer’s broad knowledge of the science of teaching united 
with Professor Upton’s specialized knowledge in the teaching of 
mathematics gives this series remarkable soundness and strength. 
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Studying Nature in Nature’s Own 
Laboratory 


The Story of the Penn State Nature Camp 











N | EAR the geographical center of Penn- 
sylvania, in the heart of the Seven 
Mountains, there has gone forward for 

two years an intensive study of nature and 

of woodcraft. No finer setting for such an 
enterprise can be found in eastern America. 

The camp is located on the open land of the 

Allan Seeger farm in Stone Valley. Directly 

to the east is the Allan Seeger Memorial, a 

preserve of primeval forest with giant hem- 

locks, luxuriant rhododendron, deep carpeted 
forest-floor, a typical brook-trout stream,— 
all conducive to quiet retreat for meditation 
and for reading the book of Nature. A spa- 
cious game refuge lies but two miles to the 
southeast. Over one of the mountains to the 
west at a distance of three miles is the en- 
trance to Bear Meadows. A half-mile away 
is a beaver dam with an industrious colony 
of five builders. Within three miles is the 

Tiedwiler Virgin Forest Park, and but five 

miles away is the Greenwood Forest Nursery. 

Half a mile away one can climb the Benson 

Fire and Observation Tower and survey the 

top of Pennsylvania. The camp is reached 

from State College, sixteen miles away. 


Wild life of all kinds is abundant, not only 
in the Game Refuge, but freely ranging every- 
where. Deer venture on the open meadows 
and roads of the camp site. Black bear stay 
farther back in the woods. Wild turkeys are 
abundant. Ruffled grouse and the pileated 
woodpecker and the raven, as well as many of 
the song birds, are to be seen and heard. In- 
sects, reptiles, fish are plentiful. Evergreens, 
hardwood trees, abundant shrubs and such rare 
plant life as the sun dew and pitcher plant 
can be studied in their native haunts. The 
camp, located as it is, and flanked by moun- 
tains to the east and west, with an atmosphere 
free from the smoke of factories and railroads, 
affords unusual opportunities for the study of 
clouds and sunsets and the night-sky. 

An old farmstead affords the camp site 
proper. The farm house is the office for the 
camp. A typical Pennsylvania bank-barn, ap- 
propriately remodeled, provides classrooms, 
dining room, kitchen. No more ideal lecture 
hall could be found than the threshing floor 
of this barn. The hay-mows are equipped 
to provide emergency sleeping quarters. Where 
once the friendly beasts were fed, nature stu- 
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dents eat three good meals each day. A lean- 
to wagon shed is kitchen and pantry. On Sun- 
days the threshing floor becomes a chapel for 











vespers. A generous spring of water is found, 
as it should be, between the house and the 
barn. For the students, rooming quarters are 
provided by fifteen substantially built cabins. 

A definite idea was in the minds of Dean Will 
Grant Chambers and Professor George Rex 
Green when the Nature Camp was established 
two years ago. Though nature study courses had 
long been given at State College by classroom 
instruction on the campus and in extension, 
no adequate opportunity existed for carrying 
out such instruction where wild life itself is 
found, where it can be observed first hand. 
Furthermore, the impression is becoming 
rooted with the management of public schools 
—early championed by that keen-visioned 
prophet of education, Charles W. Eliot,—that 
boys and girls need training in the use of 
their senses as a means of comprehending the 
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natural world lying about them. Observation 
through the scouting eye supplements admir- 
ably the book-reading eye; listening through 
the woodcraft ear supplements equally well 
the classroom ear. In addition, the capability 
of a boy or girl to stand still in wood or open 
space and be temporarily adopted by Nature 
and listen to her messages, is a blessed anti- 
dote for the feverish confusion of city streets. 
Such a procedure induces in youth a sub- 
consciousness that will serve him well under 
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the stress of mature years. But in order to 
leaven the education of youth with a first-hand 
knowledge of nature there must be the teacher 
so trained that he can turn the trick himself. 

The Nature Camp of the Pennsylvania State 
College aims to train its students in making 
field observations on birds, on animals, on 
insects, on water life and on wild flowers and 
trees. In addition to these observations, the 
relation of birds, animals and insects to trees, 
shrubs and plants is studied. This procedure 
necessitates daily field trips. Work in track- 
ing, trail finding, fire building and woodcraft 
is given. Opportunities are afforded for the 
practice of camp woods cookery, as well as 
the study of camp management and sanitation. 

Among the visiting instructors at the Nature 
Study Camp have been John H. Comstock of 
Cornell University; Mrs. Anna Botsford Com- 














stock of the same institution; W. Elmer Ek- 
blaw, who was geologist and botanist with the 
MacMillan-Crockerland Arctic Expedition; 
George M. Sutton, who is research director of 
the Pennsylvania State Game Commission and 
Charles H. Otis of the University of Wisconsin. 
The student body, which is limited to sixty 
for each camp, has been drawn from over 
thirty different states. 

The camp will open its third season in the 
summer of 1928. It was inevitable that such 
a rich and beautiful environment should be- 
come a permanent laboratory. The College 
has improved the site so as to make available 
to the full the rare facilities provided by 
Nature for scientific and educational purposes. 

A summer in a nature camp is of great 
value to any teacher, whether or not engaged 
in teaching such subject during the school 
year. It will contribute in a marked degree 
to physical health. It will give first hand 
knowledge of plant and animal life. Such a 
summer will be one of recreation. And the 


personal enrichment from it will carry over 
to the boys and girls of the State’s schoo!s 
and immeasurably profit them. 
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Tree Form 


An Important Factor in the Selection of a Tree List for Planting 
JAMES R. MSCONAGHIE 


Landscape Architect, 


AN has conceived and carried out ideas 
M that astound us. He has planned and 
built so that we marvel. He has in- 
vestigated and discovered so that we more 
fully understand. But in spite of all this 
nature remains supreme and will continue to 
do so throughout all time in her ability to 
create an awe and reverence that man-made 
features can never do. Man is still an outdoor 
being. He lived for ages in the great out- 
doors and this long association has instilled in 
him a nature worship that our modern prob- 
lems of civilization cannot destroy. Down 
deep within him is that age-old call to associate 
with nature and if he can- 
not answer’ something 
necessary to a fuller life 
is left out. 

No finer offering of na- 
ture can be found than the 
tree. Arbor Day makes 
us think of trees because 
of association. The word 
“Arbor” meant a tree to 
the old Romans but to the 
Americans the term means 
rather a “Bower.” Such a term is well used 
for it justifies us in considering those supple- 
ments to the trees—the shrubs. These may 
be said to perform to a lesser degree the func- 
tions of a tree and certainly have a place in 
the creation of a bower. We may go further 
and inelude another of Nature’s embellish- 
ments—the flowers. What more is needed to 
create a bower than trees, shrubs and flowers? 

Arbor Day talks abound every year. They 
treat the beauty and value of the tree, its 
mystericus and interesting makeup, how to 
care for and plant and like phases. One phase, 
though, it seems has been dealt with but lit- 
tle, the selection, grouping and planting so 
as to create the bower. It is necessary to know 
the individual tree and how to plant it, but it 
is also well to think of each particular tree, 
not only of itself but in its relation to others 
and to its surroundings. 

An artist can create practically any shape, 
color or texture he desires being limited only 
by the material with which he works. The 
man working with the landscape, when he de- 
signs, must use existing shapes, textures and 
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colors. A further limit is set for him in the 
fact that each of his elements will retain its 
own individuality and he must know this par- 
ticuiar characteristic if he is to treat success- 
fully. Uis elements are not fixed but are liv- 
ing units and appear differently, not only with 
changing seasons but throughout the years. 
He must have an acquaintance with the ap- 
pearance of his medium through the cycle of 
seasonal change and also during the whole 
growth. The forms of our units—trees, shrubs 
and flowers exist in great variety. Hence it 
follows that whatever we say in the way of 
classification will of necessity be only general. 
A brief survey of our units will show us at 
least one common characteristic, that of bal- 
ance. Such a factor allows us quite a bit of 
leeway for we know that as far as shape 
goes each individual unit will be a self suf- 
ficient object in the composition. 

Every planting plan presents certain definite 
requirements. In selecting the type of trees to 
be used form is usually the first consideration. 
Let us then select a few of the more common 
trees and discuss them as to form. 

There are those trees of conical shape. As 
we look at such a tree our eye is at once 
drawn to the pointed top which 
to present the expression 


seems 





of the whole tree. Here 
we have a particularly in- 
dividualistic form and 
care must be used in plac- 
ing it. It may be used as 
an individual specimen, or 
with other like specimens 
arranged in formal order. 
Such trees are specimen 
or accent forms. A list of 
such trees would include 
ted Cedar, Arbor Vitae, Pyramidal Poplar and 
Pyramidal Maple. A pyramidal or columnar 
form may be necessary to solve a landscape 
problem as, for example, a high dense screen 
or back ground must be created in a compara- 
tively narrow space. Again excessive horizon- 
tality may call for a columnar form to break 
the effect or we may have certain points calling 
for accent, such as an entrance. There is a 
very definite use for the conical form but it 
must be remembered that such a form is 
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one of the hardest to handle. 
We have those trees with a vase 
or fountain shape. The classical Elm 
for example. The expression of 
growth may be said to be the chief 
characteristic. This form is excel- 
lent where high growing trees giving 
a diffused shade, where boundary 
planting or where enframement of a 
composition are required. Where a 
feeling of extent is desired such 
trees, planted as_ speci- 
mens in an open area, will 
not block the view and the 
shadow they cast on the 
ground will add to this 
feeling of extent. 

There are those trees of 
a weeping or pendulus 
habit such as Weeping 
Birch and Willow. Sucha 
growth directs the eye 
downward in contrast to 
the conical forms mentioned above. These 
trees are especially valuable around water 
and as a unit used to tie a high growing form 
to the ground. 

Then we have those trees of a dense rounded 
habit, for example, Norway or Sugar Maple 
and the Beech. The atten- 








Mugho Pine or Tom Thumb Arbor 
Vitae. Such forms may be used 
as low specimen growths, as ground 
covers, as transitional units from 
a higher growing form to _ the 
ground, or may be used in place of 
shrubbery. 

And finally, we have those forms 
in which are combined the charac- 
teristics of the forms already men- 
tioned. We may have the triangular 
form of the Pin Oak or 
American Linden, giving us 
a mass and semi-conical 
form; we may have the 
indeterminate form of the 
Gingko which may give us 
a perfect conical shape or 
a definite rounded mass or 
a combination of the two. 

One fact which must be 
remembered in planting is 
that deciduous trees often 
manifest their character more plainly when not 
covered with their summer foliage. Trunk and 
branch will show very clearly their particular 
manner of growth. The conical form of the 
evergreen stands out more strongly in winter 
than in summer. So when making a planting 
plan do not forget the 





tion is drawn at once to 
the mass. Such forms may 
be used as_ individual 
specimens when they 
should be so planted as to 
allow plenty of room for 
growth. They may be used 
to create a definite massed 
background. Or they may 
be used effectively to bolster up the corners 
of an area. 

We have those trees of a low dense or 
recumbent habit, like the Creeping Juniper, 























winter outline. Desolation 
may be avoided through 
the dull season by the ap- 
plication of such a know!l- 
edge in the preparation of 
the preliminary plan. If 
your Arbor Day exercises 
include the planting of 
trees consider their form; 
consider the functions your trees are to 
perform and place them accordingly. Remem- 
ber that planting according to form will effec- 
tively make for a successful composition. 








GOOD COMPANY 


KARLE WILSON BAKER 


Today I have grown taller from walking with the trees, 
The seven sister-poplars that go softly in a line; 

And I think my heart is whiter for its parley with a star 
That trembled out at nightfall and hung above the pine. 


The call-note of a redbird from the cedars in the dusk 
Woke his happy mate within me to an answer free and fine; 
And a sudden angel beckoned from a column of blue smoke— 
Lord, who am I that they should stoop—these holy folk of Thine? 
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A New Spirit Among American Teachers * 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editor of The Journal of the National Educational Association, Washington, D. C. 


den than they are. Processes of 

growth and change are going on be- 
neath the surface before the revival comes. 
The professionali awakening among teachers 
is only one of many awakenings in today’s 
civilization. There 


‘ WAKENINGS probably seem more sud- 


quired into the shortage of teachers at that 
time. Its figures show 14,086 schools closed 
because no teachers could be found to preside 
over them. Those facts, published widely in 
newspapers and magazines, helped to arouse 
the American people to the need of provid- 


are revivals in the 
other professions. 
Engineers are giv- 
ing themselves more 
largely to public ser- 
vice. Lawyers, in- 
spired by such lead- 
ers as Roscoe Pound, 
are beginning to 
think more of law as 
the servant of man 
rather than his mas- 
ter. Doctors show 
increasing eagerness 
to bring the gifts of 
medical science to 
all people. The 
awakening among 
teachers has _ pecu- 
liar significance be- 
cause teachers are 
the largest public 
service group in 
modern society, as 
soldiers were in 
more_ primitive 
times, and because 
they deal with life 
in its formative pe- 
riod and pass on 
their ideals and 
gifts to the children. 





Toast to the School 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


ET us magnify the free public school; 
L founded in the idealism of our pioneer- 

ing forefathers on the Atlantic Seaboard; 
nurtured on the black soil of the central 
plains; raised to lofty heights of purpose and 
achievement in the mountain and Pacific 
states; now recognized everywhere as the 
chief servant of democratic life; America's 
choicest gift to civilization; blood brother of 
the home; necessary companion of a realistic 
church; the very foundation of an efficient 
democratic state; a chief concern of every 
citizen; the birthright of every child; the 
hope of a better tomorrow. 

In the faith that the destiny of the race 
is in education and that the real makers of 
history are the molders of youth, let us lift 
up those who work in the schools that youth 
may be lifted up. Let us draw the keenest 
minds, the noblest hearts, the finest spirits 
from among our young into the teachers 
colleges; let us train them well according to 
their gifts and send them forth inspired with 
their sacred mission; let us reward them with 
salaries adequate for the good life, with se- 
curity of tenure and provision for their later 
years. 

Let us set the child in our midst as our 
greatest wealth and our most challenging re- 
sponsibility. Let us exalt him above industry, 
above business, above politics, above all the 
petty and selfish things that weaken and de- 
stroy a people. Let us know that the race 
moves forward through its children and, by 
the grace of Almighty God, setting our 
faces toward the morning, let ,us dedicate 
ourselves anew to the service and the welfare 
of childhood. 


ing more generously 
for the _ teaching 
profession and _ in 
some measure laid 
the foundation for 
progress since 
then. 

Few schools are 
closed today for 
want of teachers, 
but hundreds of 
thousands of schools 
are still in charge of 
teachers who are 
undertrained. In the 
absence of accurate 
figures, it is esti- 
mated that half the 
nation’s publie 
school teachers have 
had less than two 
years’ training be- 
yond the four-year 
high school, whereas 
the standard set by 
the National Educa- 
tion Association as 
the ideal minimum 
is four years beyond 
the four-year high 
school. 


This lack of train- 





It is the fashion 


ing springs from 
our youthfulness as 








to attribute the pro- 

fessional awakening to the war, but it is highly 
probable that it would have come anyway 
and possibly would have gone even further 
had the war not destroyed resources and di- 
verted attention to other things. But it is 
true that the break came at the war period, 
and that the sudden draining off of teachers 


into the armies and Government service - 


brought the schools to a crisis. In the Fall of 
1920, the National Education Association in- 
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a nation. Many of 
today’s leaders finished the common school be- 
fore they had their first teacher who was more 
than an eighth grade graduate. As our 
frontier was conquered, people set up such 
schools as they could with the materials at 
hand, which necessarily meant teachers with- 
out special training. One of the problems of 
the profession is to convince this older genera- 
tion that teaching, like medicine, requires spe- 
cial training for the best results. We have 
come by our untrained teaching staff as an 
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earlier generation came by its untrained physi- 
cians. A half century ago a physician could 
graduate from a reputable medical college 
with a year of general lectures unaided by 
clinical experience or interneship. He could 
not do so today. In many states teachers can 
still assume the heavy responsibility of direct- 
ing the growth of children with a year or two 
of general lectures little aided by concrete 
study of children. But the situation is rapidly 
improving. 

And now for the awakening! The mere 
facts are inspiring. In 1908 the National 
Education Association had 4,982 members; 
it now has more than 180,000 members. In 
1908 the state education associations had 
65,992 members; in 1927, 891,555 members. 
More than 250,000 teachers attended summer 
schools during 1927. Large numbers pursued 
extension courses parallel with their teaching 
during the year and foreign travel among 
teachers was heavy. 

These figures showing growth in numbers 
are paralleled by growth in purpose and in 
spirit—less capable of measurement, but even 
more significant. The organized profession 
working through local groups, state associa- 
tions and the National Association has a pro- 
gram for the betterment of education that is 
clearly and thoroughly sound. Among the 
planks in the program of the National Educa- 
tion Association are the following: 

1. A competent, well-trained teacher in 
hearty accord with American ideals in every 
public school position in the United States. 

2. Increased facilities for the training of 
teachers and such inducements to enter the 
teaching profession as will attract men and 
women of the highest character and ability 
to this important field of public service. 

3. Such an awakening of the people to a 
realization of the importance and value of 
education as will elevate the profession of 
teaching to a higher plane in public esteem 
and insure just compensation, social recogni- 
tion and permanent tenure on the basis of 
efficient service. 

4, Continued and thorough investigation 
of educational problems as the basis for re- 
vised educational standards and methods, to 
the end that the schools may attain greater 
efficiency and make the largest possible con- 
tribution to public welfare. 

5. The establishment of a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet, with the expressed provision that the 
management of the public schools shall remain 
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exclusively under State and local authorities. 

6. Equal salaries for equal service to all 
teachers of equivalent training, experience 
and success, whether their work be on the 
elementary or the secondary school levels. 

7. Cooperation with other organizations 
and with men and women of intelligence and 
vision everywhere who recognize that only 
through education can be solved many of the 
serious problems confronting our nation. 


New Conception of the School 

Teachers are developing a new conception 
of the school. The traditional school was 
built around the idea of cramming petty 
accuracies into the minds of children. It 
was knowledge-centered. The new school ap- 
preciates the importance of subject matter, 
but also understands that its big task is 
to guide the growth of childhood in its 
physical and emotional, as well as its in- 
tellectual, unfolding. The new _ school is 
child-centered. This fresh conception places 
a twofold responsibility on teachers. First, 
that they shall be masters of the subjects 
they teach. Their knowledge of these subjects 
must be so sure, so comprehensive, so vital 
and dynamic that their main energy can go 
into the teaching act and not into a struggle 
to handle or to force children to handle masses 
of meaningless data. Second, the new teacher 
faces the challenge to understand child growth, 
to understand the whole life of the child on 
the one hand and the whole life of society on 
the other. 

Before teachers fully equipped to meet 
this great challenge can be made available 
to all children, society itself must face the 
task of making teaching a more attractive 
field of service, in order that the keenest 
minds, the noblest hearts and the greatest 
spirits from among our young may be at- 
tracted into the teachers’ colleges. Such a 
program requires just salaries, secure tenure 
and provision for retirement. Pioneer com- 
munities are leading the way. For example, 
Cincinnati has put into operation this schoo! 
year a salary schedule that makes it possibl 
for any teacher in the school system to ris‘ 
to a maximum of $3,500 a year, with $300 ad- 
ditional to teachers sufficiently gifted to be 
known as demonstration teachers. Can society 


afford to reward all its teachers so generously * 
Such facts as we have would indicate that 
society could reward them even more ger- 
erously and still make a profit on the trans- 


action. 


As schools become more efficient, 
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society is able to eliminate wastes that arise 
in ill health, in inefficiency and crime. It has 
been stated that the annual crime bill in the 
United States is $10,000,000,000. It is possible 
that if all the factors were considered this 
estimate is too low rather than too high. If 
through wise guidance half of this huge crime 
bill could be saved, it would be possible from 
the savings to pay every teacher in the land 
$5,000 a year. 

The organized profession is working to im- 
prove the curricula of the schools and to ar- 
ticulate more effectively various levels of edu- 
cation. The Curriculum Commission of the 
Department of Superintendence, which has 
been working for three years under the chair- 
manship of Superintendent E. C. Broome of 
Philadelphia, has held in one gigantic co- 
operative enterprise the school systems of more 
than 300 cities and towns. It has issued two 
yearbooks on the curriculum of the elementary 
school, one on the junior high school, and has 
in press one on the senior high school. These 
beginnings are significant not only for re- 
sults accomplished, but because they have 
developed a new technic of cooperation com- 
bined with more reliance on evidence, less 
blind following of tradition. 

The idea grows among us that society has 
a right to expect its functional groups to lead 
the way in bettering the services for which 
they are responsible. It expects doctors to 
improve medicine; engineers to perfect their 
technics; architects to increase their art; busi- 
ness men to improve their methods, and teach- 
ers to make the schools better. The teachers 
have accepted this challenge and have the ideal 
that every teacher shall work on the problems 
of the profession. The spirit in which they 
are going about it has already been suggested. 
That there is plenty of work ahead may be 
indicated by merely stating without attempt 
at elaboration some conditions which teachers 
believe need immediate attention. 


1. The teaching personnel is seriously un- 
dertrained in the majority of states and the 
staffs of teachers’ colleges are underpaid and 
little touched by the professional awakening. 

2. The salaries of teachers are too low to 
enable them to maintain a standard of living 
consistent with their responsibility and train- 
ing. The average salary of teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents in the public schools 
in 1926 was $1,275, as compared with an income 
of $2,010 for all gainfully occupied persons 
in the United States. 

3. Rural schools in many states are with- 
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out supervision in the sense that it is known 
in city schools and in first-class business or 
industrial establishments. The county super- 
intendent is selected on a basis that makes 
sustained professional service impossible. 

4. During a period when rural life has 
been in grave need of more light on its 
problems the facts which the science of 
agriculture has developed have had little in- 
fluence on the rural school curriculum. To 
an undertrained teaching staff it has seemed 
more important to read Caesar’s fights than 
to wrestle with the great problems of rural 
economics and sociology. 

5. More than a million children fail to make 
their school grades each year. They are 
learning failure in the very institution that 
exists to teach them success. 


6. Child accounting is so little appreciated 
and developed that we know almost nothing 
about the large number of children who 
leave school as soon as the law allows, often 
because of broken homes, so little prepared 
that neither business nor industry can use 
them, with little hope of guidance unless petty 
crime brings them into the clutches of the law. 


7. The child in the majority of American 
schools has access to so few books other than 
his texts that he can develop little appreciation 
of the wealth of print and the sources of in- 
formation. 


8. The free public library is underfinanced, 
understaffed and in great rural areas non- 
existent. Many counties are spending thou- 
sands to send youth to college with not a cent 
for public libraries to maintain an intellectual 
life for them when they return home. 


9. The movement for a Department of Edu- 
cation with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet still awaits the action of Congress at 
a time,when the need for research into the 
facts about education is overwhelming. 


And so one might go on to describe the 
problems that educational workers now face. 
The awakening has come none too soon. It 
is vital to every citizen. In the faith that the 
destiny of the race is in education and that 
the real makers of hisory are the molders of 
youth let us lift up those who work in the 
schools that youth may be lifted up. 


It is a good and safe rule to sojourn in every 
place as if you meant to spend your life there, 
never omitting an opportunity of doing a kind- 
ness, of speaking a true word or making a 
friend.—Ruskin. 





Married Women as Teachers 





GEORGE GAILEY CHAMBERS 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


as a teacher? Yes, provided that of 

the available applicants she is the best 
qualified professionally for the position to 
be filled, and is able to plan her home duties 
so that she has ample time to devote to her 
school duties. 

Consider an analogous question: Should a 
man who is a devoted member of several clubs 
and lodges be employed as a teacher? Yes, 
provided that of the available applicants he 
is the best qualified professionally for the 
position to be filled, and is able to plan his 
club and lodge duties so that he has ample 
time to devote to his school duties. 

Should a woman teacher be continued after 
her marriage, or a man teacher after acquir- 
ing the habit of spending much of his time 
in his clubs and lodges? Yes, provided the 
professional efficiency of their school work 
remains up to a reasonable standard. 

To answer these questions in the negative 
would mean that some school children would 
be placed in the hands of less efficient teachers 
than if they be answered in the affirmative. 
The best interest of those being taught must 
be the ultimate criterion in deciding all such 
questions. 

We are not discussing a merely hypothetical 
situation when we talk about married teachers 
who are doing school work of a high standard 
of professional efficiency. Actual instances 
are known to every superintendent who is will- 
ing to face the facts in an unbiased manner. 

A superintendent who lays down for his own 
suidance a rule to the effect that he will not 
recommend a married woman for appointment 
as a teacher violates his obligation to secure, 
at all times, the most efficient teachers for 
the children under his professional care. This 
is allowing the fact that a teacher is married, 
without any consideration of other associated 
facts, to prevent the employment of that 
teacher. For a superintendent to establish 
and observe such a rule is a violation of pro- 
fessional ethics, and should be forbidden in 
the code of professional ethics. If such a rule 


an ea: a married woman be employed 


is not subject to condemnation, then a superin- 
tendent would likewise not be subject to con- 
demnation, if he decided to employ no man 
who belongs to more than two clubs or lodges, 
because he has 


known some such men who 
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were inefficient teachers. No such general 
arbitrary rule can be justified. Each indi- 
vidual must be judged by the pertinent sig- 
nificant facts in his own case. 

Let us consider the ostensible reasons which 
have been alleged in support of such unethical 
conduct: 

1. The chances for the employment of the 
unmarried are reduced. 

Answer. The schools do not exist to provide 
jobs for the unemployed. Possibly the state 
should help to find jobs for them, but certainly 
not when the school children suffer as a conse- 
quence. Moreover no really efficient teacher 
has to wait long for a job. 

2. Married women are 
non-cooperative. 

Answer.- Some of them are, and so are a 
goodly number of others, including some men 
as well as unmarried women. These independent 
and non-cooperative teachers constitute a real 
problem for superintendents, and its solution 
must be sought for by straight-forward action. 

3. They slight the extra-curricular activities. 

Answer. So do many teachers who are not 
married. That is one of the points to con- 
sider in judging any teacher’s professional 
efficiency. 


independent and 


4. Their employment lowers the salary 
schedule. 
Answer. Not unless the salary schedule 


takes into consideration other factors than 
those which affect teaching efficiency. Con- 
tinuing an efficient married teacher affects the 
salary level just as continuing an efficient un- 
married teacher affects it. 

5. Politically-minded husbands of married 
teachers cause trouble. 

Answer. How about politically minded 
fathers or brothers of unmarried teachers? 
Every superintendent has met them and, unless 
he was lacking in moral backbone, he has 
refused to allow them to lower the efficiency 
of his teaching force. The courageous superin- 
tendent will face these annoying husbands 
just as sternly. He who has not such courage 
had better seek another job for himself. 

6. Married teachers cause embarrassments 
due to expected motherhood. 

Answer. The presence of an expectant 
mother in a school can cause embarrassment 
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only when there is an excess of prudery. In 
fact such a teacher might very properly take 
advantage of her condition to teach some valu- 
able lessons to the girls in the school. 


7. The married teacher neglects her chil- 
dren, her home and her husband. 


Answer. Not necessarily in these days 
when the time-consuming elements of home- 
making are so greatly reduced by canned foods 
of all kinds, tailor-made and factory-made 
clothing, community bakeries and community 
laundries. Moreover, this is a question for 
each individual to consider and not for the 
superintendent to decide by an arbitrary rule. 

In view of these considerations it seems 
clear that there is no justification for a gen- 
eral rule banishing all married teachers. 





MARRIED TEACHERS IN ENGLAND 


The Lancashire education authority made a 
decision recently that will be welcomed by the 
wiser minds in the teaching profession and ap- 
preciated by most parents. They decided that 
in the area they control a woman teacher shall 
not be dismissed because she marries. The 
right of the married woman to do anything 
except tend her husband and family is slow in 
maturing. Even in these days when almost all 
the professions are open to women, as all the 
industries have long been, the old idea still 
lingers here and there that marriage is a 
career in itself, and that the woman who adopts 
it is unfitted by the fact for professional work. 
It is an outworn creed, disproved by the hun- 
dreds of able women doctors who tend the ills 
of the laity all the better because they have 
lives of their own begetting to cherish, and 
by scores of great head mistresses who disci- 
pline and inspire the children of others none 
the worse because they have their own to think 
of. That the discretion against marriage 
should linger longest in the teaching profession 
is a curious anomaly. A great teacher, like a 
great physician, may be born for the job, but 
perfection comes only through long experience. 
Where is the logic, where even the economy, in 
the view that a woman teacher who may be 
shaping supremely well at her work must be 
cut off from it before a tithe of her powers is 
expended because she conforms to one of the 
basic principles of life? Is it not more reason- 
able to recognize that the less cloistered, dedi- 
cated and limited the life of the teacher the 
more wide and understanding will be the spirit 
behind the teaching? That, at any rate, is 
the Lancashire view. It was hotly contested 
on the well-worn grounds that “marriage is 
a full-time job,” and that women who have 
been lucky enough to find husbands should 
be content thenceforth to depend on them and 
to make room in remunerative work for their 
less fortunate sisters. But, happily, in this 
Instance that view has not prevailed.—The 
Manchester Guardian. (School and Society.) 
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APPRAISAL OF RURAL EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 


Q. A. W. ROHRBACH 


Summary of observations made before joint 
session of County Superintendents Department 
and Rural School Department at Lancaster. 

1. Sixty-three and five-tenths per cent of 
the pupils in the 8th grades of 60 counties 
complete the work of the elementary schools 
in the State. 

2. Twenty-two and nine-tenths per cent of 
the pupils throughout the State, who attempt 
to meet our standards for high school entrance 
fail. Almost 9,000 were rejected last year. 

3. No two counties have the same procedure 
in testing these pupils for high school entrance. 

4. Differences found in standards, indicated 
in this report, are open to question when all 
schools follow the same elementary school 
syllabus prepared by the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

5. The criteria employed in passing or fail- 
ing pupils need to be placed on a more objec- 
tive basis. Some counties use objective tech- 
niques but later treat them subjectively. 

6. Fifty per cent of the counties re-examine 
pupils who fail. 

7. Three counties give permission to some 
failing pupils to enter high school on proba- 
tion. 

8. One county examines non-resident pupils 
in the various districts and allows others to 
go to high school on their 8th grade record. 

9. In one county a preliminary examination 
is given and pupils who pass this are eligible to 
take entrance examinations at the high school 
they will attend. 


ALL-COLLEGE DINNER 


The fifth and best All-College Dinner in 
connection with the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association was 
held in the ballroom of the Hotel Brunswick 
at Lancaster on the evening of December 28, 
1927. Three hundred sixty-eight college people 
filled the room to capacity. 

The dinner was good and the service excel- 
lent. The program measured up to the usual 
high standard and the college spirit and en- 
thusiasm of the occasion reached a high water 
mark. 

Twenty-three colleges outside of Pennsyl- 
vania were represented. A large number of 
diners failed to fill out their tickets, hence 
the count is very inaccurate. The following 
Pennsylvania Colleges were represented by 
alumni groups—the names are given in the 
order of the size of delegation as registered 
on the back of the dinner tickets: Franklin 
and Marshall, Bucknell, Albright, University 
of Pittsburgh, Ursinus, Penn State, Muhlen- 
berg, Lafayette, University of Pennsylvania, 
Swarthmore, Susquehanna, Gettysburg, Eliza- 
bethtown, Dickinson, Allegheny, Grove City, 
Drexel Institute, Lehigh, Lebanon Valley, Car- 
negie Institute, Temple, Washington and Jef- 
ferson, Haverford, Geneva. 
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WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


JOSEPH F. NOONAN 
President, P. S. E. A., Mahanoy City, Pa. 








With all the vital forces, agencies and in- 
fluences of organized educational effort in 
Per.nsylvania working shoulder to shoulder, 
any constructive program of positive social 
value can be inaugurated, perfected, adminis- 
tered and executed. There is no modern group 
mechanism that is so fraught with tangible 
possibilities for professional good as_ sane, 
sober and practical organization. This is the 
day and age of concerted action. 

Educators must learn more generally the 
delicate and subtle art of working together. 
Their ideals, aspirations and activities must 
be synchronized. More careful study, analysis 
and interpretation of the bigger and broader 
aspects of life must be undertaken. Carping, 
bickering and temporizing have no legitimate 
place in educational enterprise. The field of 
education is too comprehensive and universal 
for cognizance to be given the pseudo-intellec- 
tual meanderings of dwarfed minds with no 
vision of ultimate purposes and outcomes. 
Stature, breadth, width, size—these are the 
golden attributes and qualities of the thinking 
process. 

Kaleidoscopic change, motion and color mark 
the transition of traditional method into mod- 
ern philosophical and psychological procedure. 
Pulling ever against the relentless tide in- 
evitably spells sure and certain disaster. The 
beaten paths of yesterday must perforce give 
precedence to the newly constructed highways 
of tomorrow. Fashion, caprice and unstability 
are not responsible for the change. The de- 
mands and needs of the times have fostered 
the birth of a new order, virile, dynamic, pro- 
gressive. 

Where do you stand, oh teacher, and you are 
the teacher I mean, in this new, experimental, 
growing unschematic conception of education? 

Are you actively banded in democratic con- 
cord with 57,411 coworkers to make the great 
profession to which you belong an arm of the 
public service that will be strong and mighty 
in the promotion of professional solidarity and 
educational unity, or do you merely find fault, 
criticise destructively, and even engage in the 
promulgation of antagonistic orders, the pur- 
pose of which is the glorification of individuals 
and not the capable rendition of unselfish ser- 
vice? 

Is it clear to you that there are strength, 
force and power in the concentrated and unified 
efforts of numbers, and that little groups here 
and there with no constancy of purpose are 
powerless in the solution of major educational 
problems? 

Are you giving moral, ethical and financial 

(Turn to page 412) 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Association affairs under the dynamic in- 
fluence of President Noonan have been moving 
with vigor the past few weeks. He first held 
a conference of the convention district presi- 
dents and discussed with them working plans 
and policies. A week later, January 21, the 
new executive council met at Headquarters, 
started work on its assignments by the Lan- 
caster house of delegates, adopted the budget 
and planned its work for the year. On the 
same day Doctor Noonan held a meeting of 
the committee on editorial policy of the 
JOURNAL and threshed out some knotty prob- 
lems that were puzzling the editor. The fol- 
lowing week, February 4, he held a meeting 
of the research committee chairmen and con- 
sidered the general plan of research for the 
Association and the plans of the chairmen of 
the eleven research committees. On February 
8, he conferred with the committee on local 
arrangements in Reading for next December’s 
convention and spoke to the Reading City 
Institute. On February 6, he represented the 
P. S. E. A. at the inauguration of Doctor Nor- 
man W. Cameron as Principal of the State 
Teachers College at West Chester and then 
attended the annual convention of the State 
School Directors Association in Harrisburg. 
On February 15, he represented the Associa- 
tion at Founder’s Day ceremonies of Temple 
University. Then he put the finishing touches 
on arrangements for Pennsylvania’s partici- 
pation in the Boston convention of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence. Members 
will be interested in the following brief ac- 
counts of the business meetings held at P. S. 
E. A. Headquarters: 


Convention District Presidents 
January 14, 1928 


Conclusions reached were 

1. That the maximum allowance for a con- 
vention district from the State Association’s 
treasury should not exceed $1,000 a year. Dur- 
ing the discussion the suggestion was made 
that the spirit of Section 3, Article V of the 
Constitution should be observed, viz., that the 
expenses of convenion districts should be borne 
jointly by the districts and the P. S. E. A. 
and that a practical basis might be a 50-50 
plan whereby the P. S. E. A. would give dollar 
for dollar raised by convention districts up 
to $500. 

2. That as each convention district has its 
own particular educational problems, each dis- 
trict should be a constructive agency for 
animating and vivifying the solution of those 
problems. In many cases the educational 
talent within the convention district is of much 
more value in the solution of those problems 
than imported talent can possibly be. Con- 
vention district programs should not be spec- 
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tacular sideshows with nothing of educational 
value left over. 

3. That the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
be utilized for giving publicity to convention 
district programs, 

4. That Local Branches contribute to the 
Support of convention district programs where 
feasible, that district institutes join in sup- 
porting them and that county institutes com- 
bine when possible. 

5. That the “Time Schedule” should be a 
matter for local determination. 

6. That the employment of secretaries on a 
part-time basis by convention districts be dis- 
couraged so far as possible. 

7. That, in order to arouse interest of 
teachers in the programs, class demonstrations 
be widely used. 

8. That it is inadvisable to make any 
change in the present plans for the State 
Convention and the annual meeting of the 
House of Delegates. 

9. That the “Policies” p. 41 of the Harris- 
burg Convention issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL be followed in the various 
Convention Districts. 

10. That, where feasible, Convention Dis- 
trict programs be printed by the P. S. E. A. 


Executive Council 
January 21, 1928 
I. Report of the Executive Secretary. 


The Executive Secretary read a report, copy 
of which was in the hands of each member 
of the Executive Council, which dealt with the 
following items: 

1. Membership 

2. The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 

3. Research Bulletin 

4. Summary of Cost of the Lancaster Con- 

vention 
. The Boston Convention 
. The Minneapolis Convention 
. The Reading Convention 
. Financial Report 


Ons o1 


II. Election of Treasurer 


Superintendent Walter L. Philips of West 
Chester had been elected March 12, 1927 to fill 
the unexpired term of the late John C. Wag- 
ner which expired January 13, 1928. 

The President called for nominations for 
Treasurer of the Association for the constitu- 
tional term of six years. 

Doctor Robb moved that Superintendent 
Walter L. Philips be elected Treasurer of the 
Association for the constitutional term of six 
years at the same salary. Seconded. Carried. 


III. House of Delegates Assignments 


1. Election of representative, in addition to 
Mr. H. H. Baish, to attend the Boston Meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Systems. 

After a full discussion, Mr. Groschke moved 
that Miss Marguerite M. Elder, Pittsburgh, a 
classroom teacher and member of the State 
Retirement Board, be nominated for this ap- 
pointment. There being no other nominations, 
Miss Elder was unanimously elected. 
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2. To investigate the needs of teachers who 
retired before the enactment of our Retirement 
system and to give relief within the limits of 
the budget. 

A list containing 443 names of those who 
had retired prior to the enactment of our Re- 
tirement System had been secured from Mr. 
Baish. 

The President stated that this was a most 
dangerous and serious proposition and needed 
most careful consideration. 

Mr. Groschke moved that a sub-committee 
of the Executive Council be appointed to in- 
vestigate and consider this matter and report 
at the next meeting of the Executive Council. 
Seconded. Carried. 


IV. Resolutions Committee Assignments 
1. Recommend that the Executive Council 


‘report a plan whereby the entire personnel of 


the Executive Council cannot be changed in 
any one year. 

Doctor Robb moved that the President be 
authorized to appoint a committee to consider 
this problem. Seconded by Mr. Thomas. 
Carried. 

2. Request the Executive Council to report 
a plan for the more equitable geographical 
distribution of the delegation to the N. E. A. 

Mr. Groschke suggested that the committee 
appointed to consider the proposition of the 
changing personnel of the Executive Council 
consider this question also. The suggestion 
was accepted by common consent. 


V. Policies Regarding the Securing of Talent 
for the Reading Convention 

The Executive Secretary read the Policies 
which appeared on page 41 of the Harrisburg 
Convention issue. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Dotterer, it was 
agreed that these policies be followed and 
strictly adhered to. 


VI. Establishment of a More Efficient Method 
of Conducting Elections 

Mr. Groschke moved that the President be 
authorized to appoint a Committee for the 
purpose of studying a more efficient method of 
conducting elections. Secended by Doctor Robb. 
Carried. 

It was accepted that this same committee 
consider the matter of electing N. E. A. State 
Delegates. 


VII. Consideration of Appointment of a Com- 
mittee to Cooperate with the Guberna- 
torial Committee and the Department 
of Public Instruction in Study of State 
Subsidies 

On motion, properly seconded, the following 
resolution was adopted by unanimous vote: 

WHEREAS, by act of the Legislature a com- 
mittee composed of members of the State Sen- 
ate, the House of Representatives and citizens 
at large is making an investigation into the 
ability of the State to continue to pay the 
present appropriations to education, and the 
system of State subsidies to education; and 

WHEREAS, any change in the present State 
appropriations to education may vitally affect 
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the economic status of teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania; and 

WHEREAS, it has always been the policy of 
the P. S. E. A. to cooperate in any studies to 
be made affecting the educational system of 
Pennsylvania; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the P. S. E. 
A. be and hereby is empowered to appoint a 
special committee whose duty shall be to co- 
operate with the Legislative Committee ap- 
pointed by the Governor; to collect data and 
information bearing upon the ability of Penn- 
sylvania to support education; to suggest bet- 
ter and more adequate support of education; 
and to suggest a more equitable method of 
distributing subsidies; 

Be it further Resolved, That the Research 
Secretary be and hereby is placed at the com- 
mand of said special committee for the pur- 
pose of assisting in collecting and tabulating 
such data as may be collected. 


VIII. Budget for 1928 
January 18, 1928, Balance on hand in current fund $28,872 27 


Estimated Receipts 
lL. Memiberehin Gues... ccc cscs cvensn $55,500 00 
2. State Appropriations: 
For distribution of Pennsylvania 
School Journal to Secretaries of 


SENOS) BORSS. 2 5st ces cscees 5,200 00 
3. Advertising: 
Pennsylvania School Journal... .. 33,000 00 
4. Subscriptions to the Journal........ 1,500 00 
5. Interest: 
Interest on Treasurer’s Daily Bal- 
Oe PES Po ree 500 00 
6. Rent.... 4,200 00 
7. Commercial Exhibits, Reading Con- 
RNR Se secs Ub eaadiveaeteets 500 00 
8. Miscellaneous. . . 300 00 
9. Research: 
Bulletin Advertising... $200 00 
Service: sale of tests... 15,000 00 
Carnegie Foundation 
for tabulating test re- 
eee Faces 3,000 00 
——— 18,200 00 


——— 118,900 00 
$147,772 27 
Estimated Expenditures 


. General Control 
Traveling Expenses 


~ 


Executive Council. . $2,000 00 
Executive Secretary 
and Assistants... 1,600 00 
eecenmiaan Bc . = 
Freight, express and ene - 
J REE PRS ; 100 00 
BL WaseGaves ro ay 600 00 
Janitor Service. . : 500 00 
Light and Power... ; ‘ 100 00 
Office Equipment... ; ; 700 00 
PS Fosenk + havea vie .. 1,200 00 
Printing and stationery......... 1,200 00 
Supplies, office and addressograph 1,000 00 
Telephone and telegraph........ 250 00 
WE ix.e lang a %a 0 251 SE RO he 40 00 
—-———— $9,350 00 


2. Personal Service (Salaries) 
1. Executive Secretary.......... $10,500 00 





2. Research Secretary.. $5,500 ( 
Increment—Aug.1 
to Dec. 31,5 mo. @ 
oO eee 208 33 
— — 5,708 33 
3. Assistant Editor.... 2,600 00 
Increment........ 150 00 
—_—_—- 2,750 00 
4, Secretary. ....6000. 1,800 00 
Increment....... 120 00 
1,920 00 
5. Asst. to Research 
Secretary........ 1,500 00 


Increment Sept. 1 
to Dec. 31, 4 mo. 
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6. Stenographer....... $1,140 00 
Increment. . ‘* 120 00 
$1,260 00 
7. Stenographcr....... 1,080 00 
Increment........ 120 00 
—— 1,200 00 
8. Stenographer....... 840 00 
Increment....... 120 00 
—_—_—_———- 960 00 > 
9. Addressograph Clerk 1,320 00 
Increment....... 120 OL 
————-_ 1,440 00 
10. Mailing List Clerk.. 1,080 00 
Increment....... 12 0 00 


1,200 00 


11. Additional Stenographer.. 960 00 
Oe. NE. 6 ab dias oles ducin ss wa ee 300 00 
13. Bxtra Clerical help........... 900 00 





$30,638 33 
3. Association Activities 


Pennsylvania School Journal.. .$39,000 00 
2. Convention Districts: 
Annual conference 
of Presidents... $200 00 
District meetings. 7,000 00 
3. State Meetings: ————._ 7,200 00 
Reading Convention........ 5,000 00 
4, National Meetings: 
Boston Conven- 
Re See sws o's $500 00 
Minneapolis Conven- 
tion, nape Ex- 
penses. ~ 5,000 00 
Headquarters... 200 00 
5. Committees ———-_ 5,700 00 
Association Depts. 
for incidentals, 11 
se - $275 00 
Coordination of Jr. H. 
S. and College En- 
trance Require- 
ee ee 200 00 
Legislation. 500 00 
Necrology. . 30 00 
Permanent Fund and 
Hdars.. 4 50 00 
Professional Ethics. 250 00 
Research..... 300 00 
Retirement.... P 80 00 
Tenure...... , 150 00 
———-__ 1,835 00 


———— $58,735 00 


4. Insurance and Bonds 
Premium on 


Permanent Fund, 


$18,000 for one year........... 40 00 
State Workman's Ins. Fund...... 12 00 
Public Liability.........0+- : 22 00 
5. Taxes ements 74 00 
County, City and School. . 1,100 00 
6. Miscellaneous 
Dues to other organizations: 
National Education 
Pos wish pe cones 00 00 
Service Bu. of State 
ee See 100 00 
Hbg. Chamber of 
Commerce........ 25 00 
Edcl. Press Assn. of 
PIMOTICR cc nose ses 5 00 
Natl. Org. of Secre- 
taries of State Edu. 
Associations...... 10 00 
Women’s Legislative 
a a ee 5 00 
World Federation of 
Edu. Assns....... 10 00 
Advertising Penna. 
School Journal in 
Standard Rate and 
Data Service........ 24 00 
Auditing Accounts..... 25 00 
Recharging Fire Ex- 
tinguisher...... - 4 50 
—_——_— 308 50 
7. To Capital Outlay 
Maintenance and Repairs—general 1,000 00 
8. Research 
Bulletin; quarterly..... 1,000 00 
Service; purchase and 
distribution of tests.. 12,500 00 
Tabulation of test re- 
MU bs es « sae k va Be 3,000 00 
————_ 16,500 00 
———— $117,705 83 
Unassigned Balance $30,066 44 


$147,772 27 
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The budget was approved as amended. 


Editorial Policy 
January 21, 1928 
The order of business was as follows: 


I. General Plan of a Regular Number of the 
JOURNAL 


The editor submitted a plan of organization 
of a regular number of the JOURNAL under ten 
headings and commented briefly on the various 
divisions. A general discussion followed which 
culminated in approval of the plan with the 
suggestion that the editor should soft pedal 
special days and weeks. 


II. Problems for Consideration 


The committee considered thirteen problems 
submitted and reached the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. That the editor should write the Presi- 
dent of each of the 262 Local Branches of the 
Association and request him to appoint a local 
correspondent to contribute items for the sec- 
tion, Notes and News, and thus possibly de- 
velop an additional section on classroom 
achievements. 

2. That the editor secure information re- 
garding the operation of Loan Companies and 
see whether those that desire to advertise in 
the JOURNAL are properly supervised by the 
State Banking Department. 

3. That the JOURNAL continue its conserva- 
tive policy as an agency of interpretation of 
movements in education and thus give no 
grounds for any possible complaint that it is 
seeking to give direction to those movements. 


Research Committee Chairmen 
February 4, 1928 

The Research Secretary presented a report 
dealing with the following subjects: 

1. Studies completed 

2. Progress toward the ten objectives of 
Research Division as adopted by the 
Executive Council of the Association 

3. Test Service 

4. Tabulating Service 

It was the consensus of opinion that the 
research projects under way covered a suf- 
ficiently broad field and should be expanded 
only as the occasion demanded. Doctor King 
suggested that the field of money and finance 
would be a most timely addition to the present 
research program and made the following mo- 
tion, seconded by Doctor Garver: 

Resolved, That the Conference of Chairmen 
of the Research Committees of the P. S. E. A. 
unanimously and wholeheartedly endorse the 
action of the Executive Council in authorizing 
the President of the Association to appoint a 
special research finance committee, and that 
the functions of said committee be enlarged 
and supplemented to include the following: 

A. To make an intensive study of the prob- 
lems arising out of the increasingly 
higher costs of education. 

B. To study ways and means of effecting 
financial economies and the elimina- 
tion of financial wastes, if any, in edu- 
cational administration. 
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The resolution was approved. 

After a detailed discussion of the desirability 
of the Research Division serving as a clearing 
house for educational research in the Com- 
monwealth and the value of coordinating re- 
search activities, Doctor Garver made the fol- 
lowing motion, seconded by Mr. Kemp and 
passed unanimously: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that the Research Division of the P. S. 
E. A. should emphasize, by an appropriate 
announcement, what is being done and what 
facilities it can offer through collaboration 
with higher institutions of learning and with 
competent individuals under objectives B and 
K authorized by the plan of work for said 
Division, namely, “B. Stimulate, promote and 
cooperate in research organized and conducted 
on a sound basis” and “K. Respond to calls 
for conferences with advanced students of 
education or research agencies in their efforts 
to increase the scientific value of their re- 
search activities.” 

Be it further resolved, That higher institu- 
tions of learning and individuals doing educa- 
tional research be invited to make the Re- 
search Division of the P. S. E. A. a clearing 
house for advice concerning the feasibility and 
advisability of undertaking certain research 
projects and to seek its services to help set up 
projects and collect data. 

In the various discussions concerning the 
above motion the following points were brought 
out: 

A. That with the installation of tabulating 
machinery the Research Division would be 
able to tabulate data in almost unlimited 
amounts 

B. That the results of research obtained 
through cooperation with the Research 
Division should be available to students for 
publication as theses or dissertations, and 
that the Research Division should have 
the right to publish such abstracts or news 
items as it saw fit to distribute among the 
educators of the State. 

C. That the P. S. E. A. Research Division 
would handle the cost of collecting and 
tabulating data for the several research 
committees and cooperating agencies ac- 
cording to its facilities and its budget. 

Doctor Noonan asked whether there was 
anything in the entire scheme of research or 
in the whole program which should be dis- 
continued or which was not a proper field of 
activity for the P. S. E. A. The entire pro- 
gram was approved. 

Status of Work Under Way 

Each chairman gave a report of the projects 
under way in his particular committee and 
gave the committee’s plans for the future. 
These reports indicated that each committee 
was active and making progress upon one or 
more worth-while projects. 

Publication of Committee Researches 

Doctor Noonan emphasized that all items 
of expense involved in the conduct of the work 
of the Research Division go through the 
hands of the Research Secretary and be han- 
dled according to the regular business prac- 
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tice of the headquarters office and that all 
publications of the Division are under the 
direction of the Research Secretary. 

The equipment needed in the office of a 
research secretary to handle efficiently the mul- 
titudinous data incident to extensive research 
practice was discussed. It was the feeling of 
all members of the conference that the present 
equipment in hand is quite meager and un- 
satisfactory, and that the type of work being 
conducted is hampered considerably by such 
lack of proper mechanical appliances. 

On motion by Doctor King, seconded by Mr. 
Kemp, the following resolution was adopted 
unanimously : 

Resolved, That the conference favors the 
installation of such machinery and mechanical 
appliances as are essential in a research office, 
and that recommendation is made to the 
Executive Council that adequate equipment be 
purchased and installed in said office. 





SOUTHERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


The Southern District of the P. S. E. A. 
will hold its convention at Gettysburg, March 
9 and 10, 1928. This district includes Bed- 
ford, Fulton, Franklin, Adams, York, Cum- 
berland, Dauphin, Perry, Juniata, Huntingdon 
and Lancaster counties. The Central Arts 
Association of Pennsylvania will join with the 
Southern District in the Gettysburg meeting. 

The departmental! programs have been pre- 
pared with much care, and will deal very 
practically and most intimately with the vari- 
ous phases of the teachers’ work. 

For the general sessions educators of nation- 
al reputation have been secured. Among these 
are: John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Joseph Noonan, President 
of Pennsylvania State Education Association; 
Ambrose L. Suhrie, New York University; 
H. L. Miller, University of Wisconsin; Charles 
H. Judd, University of Chicago; Leon Win- 
slow, Director of Art, Baltimore, Md. 

Gettysburg College, the public school people 
and the citizens of the community are cooper- 
ating in the work of preparing for the con- 
vention, and there is every indication of a 
large attendance of teachers. 


CENTRAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The Central Arts Association is meeting this 
year with the Southern Convention District 
of the P. S. E. A. at Gettysburg on March 
9 and 10. They are planning to have an in- 
formal dinner on Friday evening at six o’clock 
and the regular annual luncheon on Saturday 
at noon. All Art, Agriculture, Commercial, 
Continuation, Home Economics and Industrial 
teachers and their friends are urged to attend 
these functions. 

The section meetings to be held on Saturday 
morning at nine o’clock also promise to be 
extremely interesting. 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


President Joseph F. Noonan announces the 
following appointive committees for 1928: 


I.—Commission on Professional Ethics 
(Authorized by Code of Ethics) 


Florence M. Teagarden, Chairman, Pitts- 
burgh 

Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 

Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 

Josephine F. Grainger, Allentown 

The President, ex officio 


II.—Editorial Policy of the Journal 

(Appointed by the President of the Asso- 
ciation) 

Joseph F. Noonan, President, Mahanoy City 

George D. Robb, First Vice-President, 
Altoona 

John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

A. D. Thomas, President, Dept. of District 
Superintendence, Hazleton 


III.—Credentials 
(Appointed by the President of the Asso- 
ciation) 


M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg, Chairman 
Janet G. Jordan, Philadelphia 
Bertha Obermeyer, Altoona 


IV.—Junior High School Curriculum and Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements 


(Appointed by the President) 


Milton D. Proctor, Chairman, Uniontown 
William O. Allen, Easton 

Moses Coyle, Philadelphia 

Leo R. DeLong, Harrisburg 

Ralph Dornfeld Owen, Philadelphia 


V.—Problem of Retirement Allowances 
(Appointed by the President) 


Oliver P. Cornman, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Laura Hoffman, Milton 

Daisy B. Keim, Reading 

Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 

Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh 


VI.—Problem of Tenure 
(Appointed by the President) 


Albert L. Rowland, Chairman, Elkins Park 
E. M. Balsbaugh, Lansford 

Katherine Foulke, Pittsburgh 

Hannah Kieffer, Shippensburg 

Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, Mt. Pleasant 





HELP GRATIFY A HOBBY 


One of our readers, a football star, is col- 
lecting Spaulding’s Official Football Guides 
and will pay a reasonable price for copies from 
1900 to 1919. Write P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 
400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa., stating 


price. 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK—SOUTHEAST- 
ERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 
P. S. E. A. 


Joint Meeting with the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association 

The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of School- 
men’s Week will be held at the University of 
Pennsylvania March 21-24, 1928. As has been 
previously announced this will be a joint meet- 
ing with the Southeastern Convention District 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. The Schoolmen’s Week committee in 
conjunction with the officers and committee of 
the Southeastern Convention District are 
planning a comprehensive and constructive 
educational program. 

In making the arrangements for the joint 
meetings with the Southeastern Convention 
District of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association the following persons participated 
in planning the program: 

Holman White, District Superintendent, 
Philadelphia, President, Southeastern 
Convention District; 

Clyde T. Saylor, Superintendent, 
County, Vice-President; 

Walter Lefferts, Principal, Thomas Fitz- 
simons Junior High School, Philadel- 
phia, Secretary; 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, P. 
S. E. A., ex officio; and 

Joseph F. Noonan, Superintendent, Mahanoy 
Township, President, Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


Chester 


In addition to the contribution given by the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, the 
Schoolmen’s Week committee and the South- 
eastern Convention District of the P. S. E. A. 
have received contributions from the Philadel- 
phia Teachers Association, Temple University 
and Drexel Institute and have given their co- 
operation in arranging some of the many de- 
tails of the program. 

In the program the following topics will be 
given consideration: 


Elementary School Program—Pre-School 
Program 
Secondary School Program—English and 


American Secondary Schools 

Rural School Programs—Consolidation— 
Teacher Training 

Demonstration Lesson: Elementary—Teach- 
ing of English, Fourth grade 

Demonstration Lesson: Secondary—Teach- 
ing of History in High School 

Special Education Program 

Elementary School Program—Improvement 
of Instruction 

Junior College Program 

Child Accounting Program 

Individual Instruction Program—Elemen- 
tary 

Secondary School Program—Differentiated 

_ Curricula and Procedures 

Comparative Education Programs 

Administration Program—Elimination of 


“Wastes” or Economics in School Ad- 
ministration 
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Teacher Training Programs 

Demonstration Lesson: Teaching Beginners 
to Read 

Supervision Programs—Organization for 
Effective Supervision 

Secondary School Conferences 

Music Conference 

Diagnostic Measurement Programs 

Secondary School Supervision 

Finance Program 

Guidance Program 

High School Government Program 

Demonstration Lesson: Elementary—Prob- 
lem Solving in Arithmetic, Fourth grade 

Demonstration Lesson: Social Sciences— 
Twelfth grade class in modern problems 

Problems in Secondary Education Program 

Curriculum Program 

Continuation School Program 

Demonstration Lesson: Literature or Eng- 
lish Appreciation, Sixth grade 


One of the outstanding features of the 1928 
program will be a series of ten demonstration 
lessons arranged for each day of the program. 
Among these demonstrations will be the fol- 
lowing: Elementary: Teaching Beginners to 
Read, Marjorie Hardy, University of Chicago, 
Elementary School; Individualizing Language 
Work in the Fourth Grade, by Miss Ethel 
Mabie; Vitalizing Grammar in the Eighth 
Grade in the Junior High School by Harold R. 
Driggs, New York University; and Visual 
Education Demonstration in the Commercial 
Museum. 

A detailed program will be sent to the school 
people of Pennsylvania and adjoining states 
about March 5, at least two weeks prior to 
the meetings. Any one desiring a program 
or further particulars concerning these meet- 
ings will please address Dr. LeRoy A. King, 
Secretary, Room 113, Bennett Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION 


But little information, in addition to that 
published on page 354 of the February Jour- 
NAL, can be given at this time except that 
efforts are being made to secure concessions 
from transportation companies whereby dele- 
gates to the summer meeting of the N. E. A. 
may go from Pennsylvania points by through 
Pullmans to Minneapolis and return via the 
Great Lakes from Duluth to Buffalo. It is 
hoped that such a ticket may be authorized 
for a fare and a half. Many will doubtless 
make the week’s program at Minneapolis sim- 
ply one of their milestones in a more extended 
trip to the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 
Others will continue their travel after the con- 
vention to the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, 
the Grand Canyon and Southern California. 
For information regarding such trips, write 
the transportation companies who are buying 
advertising space so liberally in the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Reservations for our entire delegation have 
been made at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. 
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WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


(From page 406) 
support to the one organization in the State 
of Pennsylvania which represents each and 
every possible phase of educational activity in 
which you now have, or in the future may 
play, a personal part? 

Do you realize, whoever you are, that you 
cannot afford to be without membership in the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
and that less than 100 per cent state member- 
ship is a reflection on all who are members to 
the extent of the percentage needed to make 
the full 100 per cent? 

This organization belongs to the teachers of 
the Commonwealth. It is their servant to use, 
direct and command. Active affiliation is the 
teacher’s hallmark of professional quality. 


NORTHEASTERN CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 
March 9 and 10 


The third annual meeting of the Northeast- 
ern Convention District will open Friday 
afternoon, March 9, 1928, at 2:00 o’clock at 
the State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
with departmental meetings. These will be 
followed at 4:00 and at 7:30 o’clock with gen- 
eral sessions. Sectional meetings Saturday 
morning from 9:00 to 10:45 will be followed 
with the closing general session. 

Visiting teachers may secure accommoda- 
tions at the Indian Queen and Pennstrand 
hotels. The Teachers College offers room with 
meals throughout the conference at the rate 
of $3.00 a day. 

Superintendent Rhys Powell, President of 
the Convention District, Scranton, will distri- 
bute programs as soon as they can be com- 
pleted. Write him for a copy. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
CONFERENCE 


March 16 and 17 


“Teacher Cooperation in Junior High School 
Supervision” and “The Teacher as an Adviser 
and Guide of Children” are the topics which 
are to be discussed at the Friday evening and 
Saturday morning sessions of the Fourth An- 
nual Junior High School Conference to be 
held on March 16 and 17 at New York Uni- 
versity School of Education. 

At the Friday evening meeting, Grace Dunn, 
President of the New Jersey Junior High School 
Teachers Association, will preside. Mary A. 
S. Mugan, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Fall River, Mass., will sneak on the topic 
“Teaching as Adventuring” and Dr. Jesse H. 
Newlon. Director of Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College (formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Denver, Colo.) will deal with “Teacher 
Cooperation in Curriculum Making.” Music 
will be furnished by the orchestra of the 
Bayonne, New Jersey, Junior High School. 

Following these two addresses there will be 
eight Round Tables each dealing with the 
general topic of encouraging and guiding the 
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growth of teachers by means of the several 
instruments of cooperative supervision as fol- 
lows: (1) Reading and discussion groups, (2) 
Teacher-committees on researches, (3) Teach- 
er-committees on curriculum modification, (4) 
Utilization of community resources, (5) 
Teacher-committees on individual and remedial 
instruction, (6) Teacher inter-visitation and 
“hig brother” supervision, (7) Demonstration 
lessons, (8) Rating plans for teacher efficiency. 

At the Saturday morning session, Harrison 
H. Van Cott, Supervisor of Junior High 
Schools, New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, will preside. Ross O. Runnels, Prin- 
cipal, Ricalton Junior High School, Maple- 
wood, N. J. will discuss “The Scope and Need 
of Guidance in the Junior High School” and 
Rollo G. Reynolds, Director of Horace Mann 
School for Girls, New York City, will deal 
with “Pupil Guidance through Student Activi- 
ties.’ Arthur D. Dean, educational publicist, 
will discuss the Saturday morning addresses. 
Music will be furnished by the orchestra of 
Junior High School No. 64, New York City. 

Following this general meeting, there will 
be nine Round Tables dealing with the various 
aspects of guidance in the junior high school, 
as follows: (1) Home-room groups, (2) Clubs 
and societies, (3) Physical recreation, (4) 
Assemblies, dramatics and pageants, (5) Spe- 
cial creative talents, (6) Cooperative schoo! 
management, (7) Tests, measurements and 
records, (8) The Curriculum as an instru- 
ment of guidance, (9) Counselling and inter- 
viewing. 

The Chairmen of these Round Tables are 
representatives of State Departments and Pub- 
lie School Systems of Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania. Last year’s Conference was attended 
by more than six hundred men and women 
from these states. Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence will be published and sold through the 
New York University Book Store at cost. 

Complete programs and other desired in- 
formation can be secured by writing to Philip 
W. L. Cox, Chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee, New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York City. 


AMERICA 


MARION DOYLE, HOOVERSVILLE, PA. 
I heard them praising the beauty of Ireland. 
I heard them singing the fair fame of 
France; 
And I thought of the splendors of my land— 
Its beauty, its fame, its romance. 


I heard them lauding the grace of old Spain, 
I heard them chanting the glory of Rome; 
And I thought with a sudden stab of pain 
Of the glory and grace of—home. 


I left you behind with your pine-crowned hills. 
Bade your lakes and rivers adieu, 
Yet ah, how my heart still flowers and thrills 

At the very mention of you! 
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SCHOOL SECRETARIES AND 
DIRECTORS MEET 


The Association of School Board Secretaries 
held its fifteenth annual session February 7, 
1928, in the John Harris High School, Harris- 
burg. The attendance, nearly 500, is the larg- 
est in the history of the Association and is 
evidence of the value of the beneficent amend- 
ment to section 1210 of the code providing for 
payment of expenses of secretaries incident 
to the annual convention. The next two days 
the State School Directors Association held its 
thirty-third annual convention there. The at- 
tendance ran over 1,200, the largest to date. 

As the proceedings with addresses will be 
published later by the efficient and honored 
secretary of both associations, D. D. Hammel- 
baugh, we publish here only the resolutions 
adopted and the officers for next year. 


Resolutions of Secretaries 

Resolved, That this Association express its 
appreciation of the kindness of . 

(a) The Harrisburg School Board and its 
officers for the use of the John Harris High 
School building for the business and social 
meetings of our Association. 

(b) The State Officials who left their busy 
offices to afford us counsel and instruction. 

(c) The various speakers on the program 
for so willingly giving us of their time and 
knowledge. 

(d) The Chairman and members of the 
Executive Committee for their service in ar- 
ranging a live, instructive and interesting 
program. 

(e) Mr. Hammelbaugh and Miss Brenneman 
for their untiring and unselfish work in mak- 
ing arrangements for the business and social 
meetings. 

(f{) The manager of the cafeteria and her 
efficient corps of workers in providing excellent 
luncheon and in preparing and serving the 
special dinner. 

(g) The various committees for the splendid 
committee work done during the year and es- 
pecially to the Membership Committee for its 
excellent work. 

In view of the fact that a Commission pro- 
vided for by the General Assembly of 1927 is 
making a study of the distribution of state 
subsidies to school districts, it is deemed inad- 
visable that this Convention take any action 
on the resolution in regard to amending Sec- 
tion 1210 of the School Code. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES B. GALLAGHER, Chairman 
MABEL G. THOMPSON 


Officers Secretaries’ Association for 1928 

President, Oscar B. Heim, Reading 

Vice-Pres., H. G. Berkhouse, Kane 

Secretary, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg 

Treasurer, James B. Gallagher, Pleasant 
Unity, Pa. 


Resolutions of Directors 
Be it Resolved, 
_l. That we urge the more general estab- 
lishment of school libraries. 


2. That we approve and commend the tend- 
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ency to better standards of school housing and 
equipment, larger recreation grounds and all 
modern provisions for safe-guarding and im- 
proving the health of school children. 

3. That programs for the physical training 
of pupils in our schools should be framed with 
purpose of bringing the greater benefit to the 
greatest number, rather than higher develop- 
ment of a small number. 

4. That the courses of study in our public 
schools should be modified toward more prac- 
tical lines; this modification to include more 
work in industrial or vocational training and 
more attention to thrift and practical eco- 
nomics. 

5. That the common phrase “Educate for 
Leadership,” should be omitted and in our 
public schools, to “Educate for Citizenship and 
Industry” should be our ideal. 

6. That we call attention to the especial 
need in Pennsylvania of larger work in educa- 
tion and agriculture. 

7. That corrections should be made in laws 
governing the licensing and use of trucks used 
for the transportation of school children. 

8. That the requirement upon school dis- 
tricts to levy taxes to pay taxes upon the 
bonds issued by the districts for improvement 
purposes should be dispensed with. 

9. That fire insurance on school property 
should be taken care of by the state as is now 
done in case of the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance. 

10. That larger provision should be made 
for care and education of children who are not 
normal. 

11. That we express our appreciation of 
the work of the Committee in arranging the 
program for this Convention; of the speakers 
who have addressed us; of the privilege of 
this building for our convention; and of the 
aid of the State Department of Public In- 
struction. 


S. R. McCuure, Chairman J. Mitton Lutz 
Mrs. Marcaret R. Garnez J. B. GaAtLaGHER 
H. H. SHUMAKER Mrs. Rena Woop WuHITE 


Rex DAniIe.s 
Tuos. S. REIDENOUR 


M. H. HENNING 


Officers for 1928 
President, Wm. J. Byrnes, Jr., Ardmore 
lst Vice-Pres., Mrs. William Anderson, As- 
pinwall 
2nd Vice-Pres., Edward P. Young, Towanda 
3rd Vice-Pres., Mrs. Mary P. Luckie, Chester 
Sec.-Treas., D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg 


Directors 
Wm. M. Phillips, Kingston 
R. M. Baldridge, McKeesport 
Reuben Howard, Uniontown 
Mrs. Joseph Scattergood, West Chester 
John B. Henning, Tunkhannock 


Legislative Committee 
Mahlon Keller, Chairman, Perkasie, 1 yr 
D. J. Driscoll, St. Mary’s, 1 yr. 
Wm. D. Ridgway, Vice-Chm., Bethayres, 2 yrs. 
Ambrose Langan, Pittston, 2 yrs. 
David A. Miller, Allentown, 2 yrs. 
Hon. George R. North, Lyndell, 3 yrs. 
Mrs. R. B. Robinson, Wilkinsburg, 3 yrs. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
HELD 


A conference to consider problems relating 
to the joint study of secondary school and 
college relationship, by the College Presidents’ 
Association and the Department of Public In- 
struction under the direction of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
was held in Harrisburg, January 28, 1928. 

Doctor Keith, in an introductory statement, 
outlined the policy of the Department in the 
projected study which is to consider problems 
of interest both to the secondary school and 
the college. He said, “the purpose of the study 
is to see education as a continuous process and 
to integrate all the educational forces of the 
State in terms of a unified program.” 

Doctor Learned reviewed at some length the 
purposes of the study and the general pro- 
cedure to be followed. The study is to take 
the form of a three-point probe in the edu- 
cational system of Pennsylvania. A complete 
statement of the plan of procedure will be 
prepared and distributed to school administra- 
tors generally interested in the study. 

Doctor Wood followed Doctor Learned in a 
discussion of the character of the educational 
record which it is proposed to make in con- 
nection with the study. Doctor Wood’s pro- 
posals will also be included in the statement 
to be prepared by Doctor Learned. 


Considerable discussion followed by mem- 
bers of the Conference relative to administra- 
tive difficulties involved in giving the proposed 
tests. It was finally agreed that the tests 
should be given by the secondary schools of 
the State on the same dates as in the colleges, 
and would be given on not more than two days. 

The conference closed with unanimous agree- 
ment to a resolution made by Superintendent 
Garwood, seconded by Superintendent Connell, 
that the program as outlined be approved by 
the Conference. 





OUTSTANDING MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

The ten outstanding magazine articles se- 
lected by the Franklin Square Council of Li- 
brarians, 49 East 33rd Street, New York City, 
from the February issues of magazines pub- 
lished in America, are as follows: 


Business the Civilizer—Earnest Elmo Calk- 
ins in the Atlantic Monthly. 

A Southerner Views Lincoln—Archibald 
Rutledge in Scribner’s. 

Is Science a Blind Alley?—James Truslow 
Adams in Harper’s Magazine. 

And Where Does Ireland Stand?—Francis 
Hackett in Survey Graphic. 

Is Protestantism Declining?—Herbert As- 
bury in Forum. 

Why I Don’t Believe in Companionate Mar- 
riage—Virginia Terhune Van De Water in 
the New Age Illustrated. 

Eighty Years of Gold—John Hays Hammond 
in Nation’s Business. 


The Tuberculosis Game—Maurice Fishberg 
in the American Mercury. 

The Church Crisis in England—J. A. Spen- 
der in the North American Review. 

The Story of Fifth Avenue—Capt. William 
J. Pedrick in the Magazine of Business. 


OUR COVER PAGE 


I have heard that some ancient peoples, 
probably the Arabs, were accustomed to make 
the exterior of their dwellings as unattractive 
as mud could make them in order that the 
passerby would get no suggestion of the rich 
treasure that the house contained. While this 
reasoning has never applied to the cover of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, the cov- 
ers may sometimes have been inadequate in- 
dices of the contents. 

Beauty is its own excuse for being but there 
are additional justifications for it, among 
them appropriateness, concomitant results and 
the joy of attainment. Beauty is appropriate 
to princesses and heroes, but not expected in 
charwomen and scavengers. It is not neces- 
sary in the character of a coal truck, but auto- 
mobile manufacturers are vying with each 
other in the application of beauty to their 
products. A car might be bereft of beauty 
and still test high in endurance, speed, econ- 
omy and comfort. Color may add _ nothing 
material except pigment, but when artistically 
applied, it transforms an ugly canvas into 
a Mona Lisa, puts on a threatening cloud the 
bow of cheer and promise, and imparts to the 
sallow cheek the glow of health and the blush 
of beauty. If beauty is appropriate, con- 
comitant and necessary of attainment in any 
publication, certainly a teachers’ magazine is 
deserving and should demand this quality. 

Our cover pages have been the best our 
resources, artistic and financial, could make 
them. However, they have been far from what 
our feelings and intuitions have told us they 
should be. With the February issue the covers 
left the limitations of our financial barriers 
and the boundaries of our artistic abilities 
and approach more nearly our tastes and de- 
sires. 

How can these things be? This is a question 
that perhaps came into your mind when you 
contemplated the beautiful four-color picture 
on our cover page. The answer is, cooperation. 
What a magic thing is this cooperation which 
has brought us schools, roads, governments, 
necessities and luxuries of every kind. Through 
the cooperation of ten state teachers maga- 
zines, we have been enabled to secure this 
cover without adding materially to our ex- 
pense. They have all been printed, more than 
240,000, on the same press using the same 
picture, the same plates. Thus the magic o 
mass production has brought to the PENNSYI- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL an added attraction. 
We owe more than a word of commendation 
and appreciation to Editors E. M. Hosman and 
E. T. Cameron of the Nebraska meentions! 
Journal and the Michigan Educational Journal 
respectively, for it has been through their in- 
defatigable work and brilliant ingenuity that 
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this cooperation has been brought about.— 
Thos. Walker, Editor “School and Community,” 
official organ of Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. 


Did You Like It, Too? 

An unusual surprise in this morning’s mail 
was the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. I 
let everything else go until I had feasted upon 
the picture and the contents of the JouRNAL. 

You have set a precedent in the field of 
educational journals. May we hope that the 
following issues will equal the splendid pic- 
torial quality of February 1928. 

More color to you! 

SAMUEL BERMAN, Supervising Principal, 
apes S. Peirce School, Philadelphia, 
a. 





MUSIC SUPERVISORS GET READY 
FOR READING 

I am beginning early to talk about the 
meeting next December. 

Yes, I know it comes during the holiday 
season, that some of you attend the district 
meetings and that many of you will attend the 
great biennial at Chicago in April. 

Notwithstanding all this there are several 
reasons why you should attend our own State 
meeting in December. 

First. Many of you, for one reason or an- 
other, do not attend any of the meetings men- 
tioned. 

Second. You should become acquainted with 
others in this special field. We need you and 
you need us. 

Third. Every teacher of public school music 
should know the trend of music education and 
thought in our own State. Make no mistake 
about that! You owe this much to the State 
which shelters you and makes possible the 
thrill of the job you now hold. 

Fourth. The demonstration of actual class- 
room work is especially valuable. What a-fine 
demonstration Miss Drysdale gave us. We 
know the Rhythm Orchestra is an activity 
which works because we saw it in operation. 

Fifth. You should be a vital part of the 
“get-together” spirit prevailing at these 
meetings. It is good for you. 

Sixth. The fine general programs are an in- 
spiration. Every music teacher should make 
it a point to attend these meetings. A music 
teacher who knows only her own subject is 
not an asset to any community. 

I am open to suggestions for the program. 
Write me.—Grace E. Steadman, State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield, Pa. 





Now this is the law of the Jungle— 
As old and as true as the sky; 

And the wolf that shall keep it may prosper, 
But the wolf that shall break it must die. 

As the creeper that girdleth the tree trunk, 
The law runneth forward and back, 

For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf, 
And the strength of the Wolf is the Pack. 

—Rudyard Kipling 
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HOLMAN WHITE 


Holman White, the president of the 
Southeastern Convention District of the P. 
S. E. A., attended the Philadelphia public 
schools and was graduated from the Central 
Manual Training School, the Central High 
School and the Philadelphia School of Peda- 
gogy. He received the degree of B.S. from 
Temple University in 1905, A.M. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1913, and LL.D. 
from Juniata College in 1925. His graduate 
work has been in the fields of psychology, 
sociology and education. 

Dr. White was a grade teacher in the Brides- 
burg and Nebinger Schools in Philadelphia 
from 1895 to 1904. He was Principal of the 
Thomas G. Morton School from 1904 to 1906 
and of the Northeast School from 1906 to 
1912. Since 1912 he has served as District 
Superintendent of Schools of Philadelphia. 


He has been active in the work of revision 
of the Philadelphia curriculum. -He served as 
chairman of the committee to revise the course 
of study in history. At present he is chairman 
of the arithmetic committee and of the junior 
high school mathematics committee. These com- 
mittees have recently completed the revision of 
the courses of study in elementary arithmetic 
and in junior high school mathematics. 


He is joint author with Dr. Coulomb and 
Dr. McKinley of “What Europe Gave to 
America,” a textbook for elementary schools. 


He was chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee for Schoolmen’s Week in 1926, a mem- 
ber of the General Committee for 1927, and 
now as President of the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District will cooperate in the arrange- 
ments for Schoolmen’s Week in 1928. 





It is good to think well; it is divine to act 
well. Horace Mann 
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John H. Eisenhauer 


NEW MEMBER OF BUCKNELL 
FACULTY 


John H. Eisenhauer, co-principal of the 
Reading Senior High School since 1927 and 
principal of the Reading Boys’ High School 
from 1923-1927, has accepted the position of 
Associate Professor of Education at Bucknell 
University and Director of the Summer School 
and Extension Work. He will begin his new 
work in June. 

Mr. Eisenhauer is a graduate of Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg. He holds A. M. de- 
grees from Bucknell and Columbia and has 
done graduate work at Cornell and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

His experience has been wide in the field 
of education in Pennsylvania. He has served 
as teacher and principal in the schools of 
Scottdale, McKeesport, Pittsburgh, Beaver 
and Reading. He will take to his new work 
a large and intimate knowledge of educational 
problems and progress. 





A PROBLEM IN HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


The Mississippi flood, described as “the 
greatest calamity that has befallen America 
since the white man came,” has been graph- 
ically described, and its corrective and pre- 
ventive measures suggested in two articles by 
Dr. J. Russell Smith, Professor of Economic 
Geography at Columbia University. 

The John C. Winston Company has reprint- 
ed from Survey Graphic these two articles 
entitled, “Plan or Perish” and “Wealth from 
Mississippi Mud,” in an attractive brochure 
which they offer to supply without charge to 
geography teachers, principals and superinten- 
dents, and teachers’ training schools. 





Half the victories of life come from a con- 
fident belief that one is going to win. 
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Norton 


Warren P. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT AT 
MEADVILLE 


Warren P. Norton, supervising principal of 
the Sharpsville schools, has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Meadville schools. Mr. 
Norton takes up his duties at Meadville on 
April 1. In 1915 Mr. Norton received the 
degree of A.B. from Brown University. He 
took graduate work in Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where he earned 
his M.A. 

Before entering the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania as a teacher and administrator Mr. 
Norton taught in private schools at Montour 
Falls, New York and Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Norton has been engaged in educational 
work in Western Pennsylvania as a classroom 
teacher in the Rochester High School, as Prin- 
cipal of Battles Memorial High School, Girard 
and as Supervising Principal of the Sharps- 
ville schools. 





COMMUNICATIONS 
January 19, 1928 
To the Editor: 

I have just finished a rather careful read- 
ing of the January number of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. That issue is not a 
merely a state journal; it is a professional 
publication of a quality to challenge expert 
educationists anywhere. It outranks a num- 
ber of our substantial journals which have a 
national circulation. You have reduced mere 
propaganda to the minimum as the editor of 
a real professional journal should. You have 
instead produced a journal which is freighted 
with substance. It is dignified but dynamic; 
attractive but not superficial. It has im- 
pressed me so favorably that I felt that I 
must so inform you by at least a line. 

Cordially yours, 
CLYDE B. Moore, 

New York State College of Agriculture, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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The Knowlton Geographies 


FIRST LESSONS | INTRODUCTION TO 
IN GEOGRAPHY _ WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


For Third Grade For Fourth Grade 
HIS textbook, already in its ninth | FT. HIS new book is built to follow 
large printing, is meeting with the author’s third grade book 


though it can be used as the first 
success all over the country; teachers | text in the subject. It affords ample 
are endorsing it, schools are adopting | preparation for more advanced texts, but 
| is so originally conceived and organized 
3 ; | as to involve no anticipation of content 
sound in every particular. “It mot | of form. It is beautifully illustrated with 
only teaches essential facts of geog- | numerous photographs, charming full- 
raphy, but also trains the child’s powers | Page Pictures in colors, and unusual maps. 
The colored maps are drawn upon a new 
projection which affords the easiest tran- 


it. It is really easy and yet thoroughly 


of observation and quickens his interest 




















in the world around him.” $.96 | sition from round globe to flat map. $1.32 
New York The Author: PHILIP A. KNOWLTON Atlanta 
Chicago x Dallas 
Boston The Publishers: THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Sar Francisco 
SS NSE cen 

















Why not 


use all 


Each book by 
Smith Burnham 





HERO TALES FROM HISTORY, Grade Four or Five $0.90 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, Grade Six  .96 
THE MAKING OF OUR COUNTRY, Grades Seven and Eight $1.68 


Prices subject to usual school discount 


Descriptive literature upon request 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


Winston Building Philadelphia 
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FOR TEXTBOOKS 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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KINGSTON HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
Kingston High School Band is the outstanding feature at all high school functions. 
There are two pairs of twins in the band. Can you find them in the picture? 
Professor Llewellyn, the director, directs a Junior Band and several school orchestras. 
Thomas S. Davis is head of the Music Department. 





A NEW SERVICE TO PENNSYLVANIA 
TEACHERS 

The old question of which gives the most 
satisfaction, anticipation or participation has 
always been a debatable one. Nevertheless, 
half the fun of a trip is in planning it, getting 
time tables, gathering booklets, printed mat- 
ter, checking one trip against another for its 
value, points of interest, etc. 

Whether next summer’s trip will cover five 
hundred or five thousand miles, it will be much 
more pleasurable if plans are made for it 
during the spring months. With that end in 
view, the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL has 
joined with the other State Teachers Associa- 
tion magazines of the United States in estab- 
lishing a central Service Bureau, with a spe- 
cial Travel Department to assist its readers 
in securing information on contemplated trips. 
If you will write the Travel Department where 
you are thinking of going, they will be very 
glad to help you plan your route, suggest 
points of interest, and in other ways attempt 
to make this summer’s trip the finest you 
have ever had. The more specific information 
you give, the more the Travel Department can 
help you. Enclose a self-addressed envelope 
for reply. Write to the Travel Department, 
416 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
World Review Essay Contests for Pupils and 
Teachers 
Two prize scholarships worth at least $2,500 
each will be awarded to the two high school 
seniors, a boy and a girl, who write the best 
essays on “Why a Year on the University 
Afloat Should Be a Part of My Education.” 
The award will entitle the winners to a year’s 
cruise (September, 1928-May, 1929) around 
the world on “The University Afloat.” Essays 
must be mailed not later than April 1, 1928. 
Full details may be secured by writing The 

World Review, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

Six prizes are offered to teachers for the 
six best essays on “Travel As an Educator.” 
The prizes are as follows: 

First Prize—Trip to Europe,—the famous 
Collegiate Tour of the Art Crafts Guild, per- 
sonally conducted, in congenial parties, all ex- 
penses paid—five glorious weeks abroad, sail- 
ing from Montreal on a Canadian Pacific Em- 
press Liner, and visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium and France (with extensions to Italy 
and Switzerland by arrangement). 

Second Prize—Shorter Trip to Europe— 
three weeks abroad—the 23-days’ Collegiate 
Tour of the Art Crafts Guild—also sailing 
from Montreal or Quebec on a Canadian Pa- 
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cific Liner, and including either a week in 
Paris or a week in London. 


Third Prize—Collegiate Tour to the Pacific 
Coast and National Park—starting from Chi- 
cago and returning to Chicago, a 2-weeks’ 
trip, visiting Yellowstone, Spokane, Seattle and 
Mt. Rainier National Park. 

Fourth Prize—Great Lakes Cruise—from 
Buffalo to Cleveland on splendid lake steam- 
ships to Detroit, Mackinac Island and Chicago, 
and return to starting-point. 

Fifth Prize—One Hundred Dollars credit on 
any European Tour of the Art Crafts Guild, 
good in any year. 

Sixth Prize—Fifty Dollars credit on any 
European Tour of the Art Crafts Guild. 

Essays should be mailed not later than April 
1, 1928. Full details may be secured by writ- 
ing The World Review, Mount Morris, Illinois. 
Prizes are also offered to students in junior 
and senior high schools on the same topic, 
“Travel As an Educator.” 


World Essay Contest 


Two sets of prizes, known as the Seabury 
Prizes, are offered by the American School 
Citizenship League for the best essays on one 
of the following subjects: 

1. Contest Open to Second Year Students in 
Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges— 
“How Teachers May Promote World 
Friendship ;” 

2. Contest Open to Seniors in Secondary 
Schools—“Each Nation’s Contribution to 
the World.” 

Three prizes of $75, $50 and $25 will be 
given for the best three essays in each set. 
Essays must not exceed 5,000 words and should 
be in the mails by June 15, 1928. Further 
details may be secured by writing to Dr. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Medals for Current Events Students 

To the student in any school who has the 
best record in the study of current events dur- 
ing the second semester, February to June, 
1928, the American Education Press, Inc. will 
award a bronze medal. Principals and super- 
intendents desiring to secure the medals for 
awards in their schools should write to Educa- 
tion Department, American Education Press, 
Inc., 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 





TEST BEFORE YOU TEACH! 


“ . the school should ascertain, by means 
of intelligence testing, the present mental 
status of each pupil and upon that should esti- 
mate within fairly broad limits his most prob- 
able educational possibilities, limitations, and 
needs. Such diagnosis and prediction are es- 
sential for proper classification of the pupil 
and for the determination of the best educa- 
tional treatment to meet his present and his 
future needs. It is futile to give instruction 
without due consideration of a pupil’s ability 
to profit by it and of his use for it.”—Quoted 
from the Twenty-seventh Year-book of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 
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TUBERCULOSIS—DIAGNOSE IT EARLY 


A campaign to emphasize and secure the 
early diagnosis of tuberculosis will be carried 
on throughout Pennsylvania during March as 
part of a similar nation-wide campaign. 


That such an effort is needed is apparent 
from the fact that a recent survey of patients 
in the United States shows that only 16% 
are diagnosed as early cases on entrance. Hope 
of ultimately conquering this disease depends 
upon our ability to act promptly. This depends 
largely upon the discovery of cases before 
they have had an opportunity to spread in- 
fection. 


The Early Diagnosis Campaign in Pennsy]l- 
vania is being carried on by the Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis Society and its affiliated organiza- 
tions. They have the active cooperation of 
many agencies and organizations. These in- 
clude: Three important departments of the 
State Government: Health, Public Instruction, 
Labor and Industry; the Pennsylvania State 
Medical Society and county medical societies; 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; State Y. M. C. A. Films will be shown, 
literature distributed and posters displayed. 


Tuberculosis takes most of its victims under 
the age of 45. A special effort will be made 
in this campaign, therefore, to reach those 
under that age and particularly the young 
adult group. Statistics show that the mor- 
tality, from tuberculosis between the ages of 
15 and 25 has declined only half as much as 
the mortality from tuberculosis covering all 
ages. 


Jessamine S. Whitney, statistician of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, writing on 
the subject, The Neglected Age, says: 


“We have intensive activities and services 
for the infant, for the pre-school child, for all 
elementary school children, for mothers, for 
men in industry, and yet these millions of boys 
and girls and young men and women, who are 
making all their adjustments to life at this 
critical period, their physiological adjustments, 
their moral adjustments, their mental, eco- 
nomic and social adaptations, are left untaught 
in regard to health—their most precious pos- 
session. Surely, a neglected age.” 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. Bac- 
calaureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 
laureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 
Baccalaureate Degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculum in special fields: 
ics and Music. 


Bacca- 


Art, Commerce, Health, Home Econom- 


School Special Courses Principal 
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*tE. Stroudsburg. .Health Education..................ee+e08: T. T. Allen 
°*Edinboro........ UII 0 gi rc Siciwa ig Ge dace n ve C. C. Crawford 
*t©Indiana..........Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music.Charles R. Foster 
*Kutztown ..... .. Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
*Lock Haven.....: Kindergarten Education ................. Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t© Mansfield. ....... Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
*Millersville ...... DN bodidivgs Make vas aha ek gestae ee oor C. H. Gordinier 
» _. SER eas TAS anes art Aree or Ezra Lehman 
s *tSlippery Rock. ...Health Education....................++++- J. Linwood Eisenberg 
tOWest Chester .... Health Education and Music...... veeeeees Norman W. Cameron 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 
Offers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
tOffers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
©Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 
°Offers course leading to B. S. in Art Education. 
Catalogs on Request—Address the Principal 






























































Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





BEAUTIFY SCHOOL GROUNDS 


School grounds may be made attractive as well as useful. It requires only the desire 
and the will to do. Pennsylvania, through the planting of trees and shrubbery, should 
make the coming spring Arbor and Bird Days the beginning of a practice that in time 
will result in more beautiful school plants throughout the Commonwealth. It may also 
be made a time to clean up grounds, paint 
buildings and replace dilapidated equipment 











. ‘ g 
thus making the school plant both pleasing O e 
to the eye and more effective in serving the 
needs of our girls and boys. 
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Official Communications 


PENNSYLVANIA DAY 


To the Superintendent: 

The last General Assembly enacted a law 
establishing March 4, or the nearest Friday, 
as Pennsylvania Day to be observed in the 
schools of the Commonwealth with appropriate 
exercises. A bulletin containing suggestions 
for organizing programs has arrived from 
the printer. As announced in the December 
Journal, there are being forwarded to you 
for distribution sufficient copies for every 
teacher under your supervision. 

The contents of the bulletin are intended not 
only to assist teachers in planning programs 
for the observance of the day, but to supply 
material that may be used throughout the year 
to achieve the aims for which the Pennsyl- 
vania Day Act was passed. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





CREDITS FOR SUMMER SCHOOL WORK 


Courses pursued in summer schools cover- 
ing work of secondary or collegiate grade (in- 
cluding professional preparation for teaching) 
which are to be presented either for teacher 
certification or for satisfaction of requirements 
for a Certificate of Preliminary Education for 
entrance to a professional school, must con- 
form in all respects to the standards for the 
regular school term. 

These standards include the requirement of 
a minimum of 120 clock hours of prepared 
work for a full unit of credit for secondary 
school work and a minimum requirement of 
fifteen hours for one semester of credit for 
work of college grade. 

Only work done in summer schools which are 
official summer sessions of accredited schools 
or colleges can be considered for credit. 





STATE COUNCIL 
Among the business transacted by the State 

Council of Education at its February meeting 

were the below mentioned items of general in- 

terest: 

1. Approved the four-year curriculums of 
Temple University and Juniata College for 
the preparation of teachers of Vocational 
Home Economics, subject to the con- 
ditions outlined by the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 


2. Authorized special aid in an amount not 
to exceed $8,000 to help Woodward Town- 
ship, Clearfield County, maintain the 
minimum educational standards prescribed 
in the School Code. 

3. Approved the following sites for Consoli- 
dated Schools: Maiden Creek Twp., Berks 
County; East Pikeland Twp., Chester 
County; Lewis Twp., Union County. 

4. Accepted the proposal of the Nathan C. 
Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship Fund to 
make annual scholarship awards. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The publications listed below recently came 
from the press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local, county or 
district superintendent. 
Bulletin No. 37—How to Organize a Small 
School Library 
Bulletin No. 38—Library Books for a Small 
Rural School 
Educational Monograph—Science in the Sec- 
ondary School 
Pennsylvania Day Bulletin 
Bulletin No. 40—Course of Study in English, 
Grades VII-XII 





MEETING OF THE BOARD OF NORMAL 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


At the January meeting of the Board of 
Normal School Principals the following recom- 
mendations, approved by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, were adopted: 

1. To establish a Library Training Course 
in one of the State Teachers Colleges. 


2. The authorization of a four-year course 
for the preparation of Industrial Arts teachers 
in one of the State Teachers Colleges. 

3. The formulation of a schedule for the 
opening and closing of the State Normal 
Schools and State Teachers Colleges, as 
follows: 

Monday, June 25, 1928—Summer session be- 
gins 9 A. M. 

Saturday, August 4, 1928—Summer Session 
ends Noon. 

Tuesday, September 11, 1928—First Semester 
begins 9 A. M. 

a. Registration Tuesday; classes begin 
Wednesday. 

Saturday, November 24—Thanksgiving recess 
begins at Noon 

(November 26, 27, 28)—Normal School Con- 
ference 

Monday, December 3—Thanksgiving recess 
ends Noon 

Friday, December 21—Christmas recess begins 
4 P.M. 

Wednesday, January 2—Christmas recess ends 
Noon 

Saturday, January 19—First semester ends 
with last class 

Monday, January 21 
with first class 

Saturday, March 23—Easter recess begins 
Noon 

Monday, April 1—Easter recess ends Noon 

Alternative to be considered: 

Thursday, March 28—Easter recess begins 
Noon 

Monday, April 8—Easter recess ends Noon 

Friday, May 24—Second semester ends after 
last class 

Commencement not later than May 31. 


Second semester begins 





? 


— 
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ERRORS IN CLASSIFICATION LIST 
1926-1927 


The following classifications, listed in Bul- 
letin 27, Classification of Secondary Schools 
1926-1927, should be noted: 

Page 11—Gladstone Junior High (Pitts- 
burgh City), Allegheny County, classified as 
JrHS should be 4yrJrHS. 

Page 11—Perry Junior-Senior High (Pitts- 
burgh City), Allegheny County, classified as 
5yrJSHS should be 6yrJSHS. 

Page 41—Springfield Township (Erden- 
heim), Montgomery County, classified as 
2yrHS should be 6yrJSHS. 

Page 47—Elkland Borough, Tioga County, 
classified as 2yrHS should be 4yrHS. 

Page 47—Gaines Township, Tioga County, 
classified as 4yrHS should be 2yrHS. 


NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER SCHOLARSHIP 


The State Council of Education, at the re- 
quest of the trustees of the fund, has accepted 
responsibility for the annual award for schol- 
arships from the Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer 
Fund which new amounts to $14,000. 

The fund, a memorial to the late Dr. Schaef- 
fer, who for twenty-seven years headed the 
Department of Public Instruction, represents 
the tribute of friends who elected to perpetu- 
ate his memory in this fitting manner. 

The fund regulations provide that one 
scholarship of $600 shall be awarded annually 
to a teacher who is the holder of a baccalau- 
reate degree from any college or university 
accredited by the State Council of Education. 
It is intended to increase the number of 
scholarships as the principal grows and the 
income increases. 

The State Council of Education is formulat- 
ing methods by which the awards will be annu- 
ally made. 





COLLEGE GRADUATES CERTIFICATED 


Ninety-six hundred seventy-three graduates 
from colleges and universities in Pennsylvania 
have been licensed as teachers during the past 
seven years. 

A graduate of any one of the 60 accredited 
institutions who has been granted a degree 
and has completed twelve semester hours in 
education and six semester hours in student 
teaching is entitled to the Provisional College 
Certificate. This certificate is valid for three 
years of teaching in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania. It is made permanent on evidence 
of three years of successful teaching experi- 
ence in the public schools of Pennsylvania and 
on the completion of six semester hours of 
additional approved preparation of college 
grade. 

The accepted standard of preparation for 
high school teachers and teachers of special 
subjects is the Provisional College Certificate. 
Approximately ninety-five per cent of the high 
school teachers who entered the profession 
during the last year meet the requirements for 
this form of license. 

The list of approved colleges and universities 
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in the Teacher Bureau follows with the num- 
ber of college certificates issued to the gradu- 
ates of each from 1921 to 1927: 














INSTITUTIONS 1921/1922 nS 1924) 1925/1926|1927|Total 
Total....{ 786) 994] 985|1186|149211908/2322|9673 
Albright College ...... er 21 18 17} 33 2| 24| 43) 29| “184 
Allegheny College ....... | 41) 63) 44) 42) 48) 58) 62) 358 
Beaver College.......... 2 1 | 2 4 8} 6 622 
Bryn Mawr College.......| 3] 12 3 6) 4) 3! 10) 41 
Bucknell University ..... 58| 72) $5) 92] 103| 82! 93! 585 
Carnegie Institute ..... ..| 20] 38} 36] 32] 57] 59] 80} 322 
Cedar Crest College.... iat ee eee are ee 2| 10 
College Misericordia .. ; er Ce ee ae 5 
Dickinson College ...... 33! 37) 34 44) 41 57! 50) 296 
Drexel Institute ..... wal 1 1} 2 4! 5} 8} 17| 38 
Dropsie College ..... Pe es ee re i Pee ee ee ee 
Duquesne University : | eee 6) 7| #17 
Elizabethtown College . 5) 3 9} 13) 13) 25) 68 
Franklin & Marshall Coll.!| 29! 25) 14!) S| 37] 46! 41] 206 
Geneve College ...... 30| 32| 24| 36) 32] 50] 55] 259 
Gettysburg College. 35] 38] 24) 32) 56} 70) 60) 315 
Grove City College. . . 35| 42) 33) 47| 46) 70) 100] 373 
Haverford College as 2 oe Ur fo 
Irving College ........ nf 4 4 2 2 + | 4| 23 
Juniata College ......... 7 18 11 27 33 33 49) 78 
Lafayette College ....... 10 8 9! 8 18 17} 25 95 
LaSalle College ......... ; | oe | a os 
Lebanon Valley College. 40 34) 26) 41| 48) 49) 63} 301 
Lehigh University........ 2 3 8] 8 6; 10) 7 44 
Lincoln University ....... 6) 7 3 5} 4 «683 8| 36 
Marywood College.... | 3s 7 29, 40! 41/ 74) 186) 392 
Moravian College & Theo-| | | | | | | | 
logical Seminary ....... , wal. .gabitidel Yeo cael, eh cee 
Moravian Coll. for Women! 12) 10) 11) 11| 19} 15] 14] 92 
Muhlenberg College. ... 20| 20) 28! 22) 57i 60! 48) 255 
Penna. College for Women.} 26] 23) 18 35} 20] 33) 38) 192 
Penna. Military College ae ee Ma a are! a ee ae 
Pennsylvania State College) 84! 111) 86) 97) 121] 167) 174] 840 
Penna. State Forest School] ..| ..| ../| ..] ..] 3) 1} 4 
Phila. College of Pharmacy| | | | { | 
& Science = : oes er or ore Fer 
Rosemont College ... } a0, web eek [a0 ae en 
Schuylkill College aah? tawl , st i oe 
Seton Hill College...... 5} 24) 20); 21; 30) 36! 41) 177 
State Teachers College, | | j | ! 
Bloomsburg ...... | a Soe ee 
State Teachers ( ollege : | | | | 
East Stroudsburg........ } 5 Se 
State Teachers College, | | | 
Edinboro ...... an | mf\ 5 5 
State Teachers ( ‘ollege, | | ! 
Indiana ..... - ema tieal | | a 
State Teachers College, | | | 
Lock Haven ... chnal | ‘sa, Ss 2 
State Teachers College, | | | | } 
Mansfield ..... | eae ee 
State Teachers College, | | ! | | | | 
Shippensburg .. | ua a | ie ee ee 7 
State Teachers College, | | ! | ! | | 
Slippery Rock au | | ; rr! aes 1 1 
State Teachers College, | | | | | | | 
West Chester ......... Pr eee Deel aaites 4, 4 
St. Francis College... e ee ee | og 4) 4 
SS. Tees Ce. st Ht H..t 2 F&F. 2.2 
St. Thomas College..... i. on Sant ata 4{ 24/ 10! 28 
St. Vincent College. bead | 1/ cil cntns cen 3 
Susquehanna University... 30} 27! 12] 33 36| 73! 76) 287 
Swarthmore College... | 18] 22) 37] $ 44! 37) 25] 201 
Temple University ..... 5 5| 22! 37! 76{ 101{ 111! 357 
Thiel College ..... | #5 14) 10! 36! 27] 25) 30] 127 
University of Pennsylvanial 23! 62! 152! 108] 135! 179! 228] 887 
University of Pittsburgh...! 63! 86] x6! 123! 146! 209| 252| 965 


Uretaus Pee 24' 23! 
Villa Maria College. | 
Villanova College 


Washington & Jefferson C ol.| 22| 1 8 6 5} 23! 16) 97 
Waynesburg College 7] 12] 14! #13! #27; 26] 22] 121 
Westminster College 27' 28) 28] 41! 42) 42! 53) 26) 
Wilson College .. 22| 39] 24] 38] 28| 22] 48] 221 


January 25, 1928. 








SEVEN FINE ARTS 

To dress so well that no one will think about 
how you are dressed. 

To talk so convincingly that profanity is un- 
necessary. 

To believe in yourself without being a bore. 

To keep the friendship of the man you have to 
criticize. 

To earn dividends without working injustices. 

To tell all the truth that needs be told and no 
more. 

To play for recreation and not for dissipation. 

—Musical Forecast. 
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MID-YEAR GRADUATES AT STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS AND STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Applications to the Teacher Bureau for 
normal school certificates indicate that over a 
hundred young men and women completed 
courses for graduation from the several State 
Normal Schools and State Teachers Colleges 


at the close of the first semester. The number 
is as follows: 
NEON, Sorts i eat 31 
East Stroudsburg ..........s.%. 14 
ES Ge eats ate ee PORE SIRS Se 23 
Ae ere ete 4 
CTMEMIORT os 5a Gre ou wnlein oceans 15 
oS ee eee 6 
IRR ase? te, aan mr te eley > 13 
TN os aes wwe yee wie 7 
PIPUIEI cb Gebel bebo ves wee 6 
MN anor. fe Weck os a acemerae 119 


There were also five candidates for the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in education—one 
at East Stroudsburg, one at Edinboro, two az 
Lock Haven, and one at Mansfield. 

In addition there were two hundred fifty 
mid-year graduates from the Philadelphia 
Normal School, thus making a grand total of 
874 young people ready for teaching service 
in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 





PERMANENTLY LICENSED 2.788 
NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES 

Pennsylvania State Normal School gradu- 
ates numbering 2,788 satisfactorily completed 
two years’ apprenticeship service in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth following gradu- 
tion and received Normal School Diplomas 
during the year January 1, 1927 to January 1, 
1928, according to a report issued by the 
Teacher Bureau, Department of Public In- 
struction. 

A Normal School graduate receives a cer- 
tificate to teach in the public schools of the 
Commonwealth for two years. During the two 
years’ probationary period, the teacher must 
be rated satisfactory by the Superintendent 
of the District in which he or she is employed 
and must demonstrate professional growth. At 
the end of the two years, the school board 
employing such graduate recommends the 
teacher to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion for a Normal School Diploma. The Nor- 
mal School Diploma is a life license to teach. 

The number of Normal Diplomas issued to 
graduates of the various schools follows: 


ER a ae 224 
fv) SSRIS, Fa Sk aR yy ibe Be 156 
EARNER gs oie da OR A 2 
CIs vn ce iW h iow yes tke dal 91 
East Stroudsburg .............. 189 
IS Sesto cc ieee ee 256 
RRM oe gibi w dssla Wiese is ean See 
RES Seer nen nef 235 
SN Pe aoe 83 
CN yee ee ha aed x ped 206 
Millersville ............. .- aoe 
Shippensburg ............. a7) 
gg SRR Sete oe rere 268 
WHEE CIINOEE ee cS vcccceescess ODO 
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FREE FILMS 


The films mentioned below may be had for 
transportation costs upon application to the 
following agencies: 

Cereal Soaps Company, 334 East 27th Street, 

‘ New York City: 

“Red Head,” a one-reel film, showing the 
story of hair—what hair is and how to 
care for it. 

2othacker Industrial Films, Inc., 542 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City: 

“The Romance of Rubber,” two reels, show- 
ing how trees are grown and rubber of 
commerce produced on a Sumatra planta- 
tion. 

“Play Safe,” one-reel film, carrying a mes- 
sage for safety-first in the streets. 

“Proved,” 1, 2 or 4 reels, showing the test- 
ing of cars under every possible road and 
weather condition. 

“Texas Trail to Your Table,” one reel, show- 
ing the cattle industry of the West and a 
comprehensive review of the packing in- 
dustry. 

“Filling the World’s Cereal Bowl,” two reels, 
showing the preparation of breakfast 
foods in one of the largest plants in the 
world. 

“The Leavener of Life,” one reel, showing 
the story of baking powder and how a 
little boy discovered real things. 





PROPER FLAG DISPLAY 


When the Flag of the United States is dis- 
played in a manner other than by being flown 
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from a staff it should be displayed flat, whether 
indoors or out. When displayed either hori- 
zontally or vertically against a wall, the union 
should be uppermost and to the Flag’s own 
right, i. e., to the observer’s left. When dis- 
played in a window it should be displayed in 
the same way, that is, with the union or blue 
field to the left of the observer in the street. 
When festoons, rosettes, or drapings of blue, 
white and ~“d are desired, bunting should be 
used, but never the Flag. 
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SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 
(Department of Labor and Industry) 

The school laws as enacted by the General 
Assembly of Pennsyivania provide, among 
other things, for the erection and maintenance 
of safe and comfortable school buildings and 
for the entorcement of the provisions of the 
Act by the Department of Public Instruction. 
In addition, Act Number 299 of the General 
Assembly of 1927 further provides for the 
safety of persons employed, housed or assem- 
bled in school buildings, by requiring certain 
construction and ways ct egress, equipment 
and maintenance, regulating motion picture 
operation, licensing of projectionists, and re- 
quiring the submission of building plans for 
examination and approval; aiso for the pro- 
mulgation of rules and reguiations and the 
enforcement of the Act by the Department of 
Labor and Industry. 

For school buildings restricted to classrooms 
only, the egress requirements are two exits for 
all rooms above the first story and at least 
one fireproof exit. In school buildings having 
auditoriums used for motion pictures or stage 
entertainments, the number of exits is gov- 
erned by the number of occupants; for fifty 
to one hundred occupants, two exits; one hun- 
dred to three hundred fifty occupants, three 
exits; three hundred fifty occupants to five 
hundred occupants, four exits; and one exit 
for each additional one hundred fifty occu- 
pants. In all fireproof buildings, the allowed 
number of occupants may be slightly increased. 
A careful distribution of the exits is essential; 
that is, they should be so placed that there 
can be no congestion at any one exit. 


The auditorium shall not be located above 
the first floor line. The first floor line is estab- 
lished by the rules of the Department as not 
over five feet above the ground line. In some 
school buildings where the basement is occu- 
pied probably as a gymnasium or otherwise 
so that plenty of lighting is necessary, the 
auditorium floor may be more than five feet 
above the ground line at some points around 
the building. This, however, does not affect 
the status of the auditorium so long as the 
grade is brought up to the exits in such a 
manner that the distance from the auditorium 
floor line to the ground line at the exit points 
will be less than five feet. 


_The main aisles shall be four feet wide, wall 
aisles three feet six inches wide, clear of all 
radiators, pilasters or other projections, and 
cross aisles five feet wide; chairs fastened to 
the floor. 


All exit doors shall be five feet wide in the 
clear and open outward and made in two 
halves of two feet six inches width. All exit 
doors to be equipped with approved panic bolts 
and illuminated exit signs and an approved 
emergency lighting system installed. 


If the auditorium is used for motion pictures, 
the motion picture projection room must be 
according to the regulations of the Department 
of Labor and Industry. The measurements of 
the projection room are as follows: 
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For one machine—six feet wide, eight feet 

deep, seven feet high 

For two machines—nine feet wide, eight feet 

deep, seven feet high 

For three machines—twelve feet wide, eight 

feet deep, seven feet high. 

Complete exhaust system with connection to 
the approved emergency lighting system is re- 
quired. The projectionist must pass examina- 
tion prescribed by the Department of Labor 
and Industry and receive a license from that 
Department. 


If the stage is used for entertainments an- 
alogous to theatricals, the equipment is: Pro- 
scenium wall and arch of brick, tile or con- 
crete; approved fireproof curtain of wire- 
woven asbestos, weight not less than two 
pounds per square yard with six-inch side 
overlap and twelve inch top overlap; drop cur- 
tains and sky borders of approved fireproof 
material; stand pipes two inches in diameter 
and hose one and one-half inches in diameter 
provided for both sides of the stage; and two 
fire extinguishers, two and one-half gallon size, 
be placed on each side of the stage. In addi- 
tion, an approved automatic sprinkler system 
must be provided for stage, dressing rooms on, 
above or under the stage and fly lofts above 
the stage. 


Obstructions such as hand rails, projecting 
shelves or doors opening into lobby are not 
permitted, and standing or sitting in the aisles 
during performances is a direct violation of 
the Fire and Panic Act. 


A very important item coming under the 
head of Fire Protection and Fire Prevention 
is that accumulation of waste paper, rubbish, 
ete., in any part of the auditorium and par- 
ticularly on the stage, under or above the 
stage, is prohibited and metal containers for 
waste paper are required whenever such re- 
ceptacles are necessary. 


ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
December 1927 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superintendents 
to forward all their December attendance re- 
ports to the Department of Public Instruction 
on time. 


Counties 
Adams Lancaster 
Bedford Lawrence 
Blair Lebanon 
Bradford Lehigh 
Cameron Lycoming 
Carbon Montour 
Chester Northumberland 
Clarion Perry 
Columbia Pike 
Crawford Potter 
Cumberland Schuylkill 
Delaware Susquehanna 
Forest Tioga 
Fulton Union 
Greene Wayne 
Indiana Wyoming 
Jefferson York 
Lackawanna 
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Districts 

Abington Farrell 
Allentown Fell 
Altoona Ford City 
Ambridge Forest City 
Arnold Franklin 
Ashland German 
Ashley Greensburg 
Bangor Hanover 
Beaver Falls Harrisburg 
Berwick Haverford 
3ethlehem Hazle 
Blakely Hazleton 
Bloomsburg Hollidaysburg 
Braddock Homestead 
Bradford Huntingdon 
sristol Indiana 
Carbondale Jersey Shore 
Carlisle Johnsonburg 
Carnegie Kane 
Chambersburg Kingston 
Charleroi Kittanning 
Cheltenham Lancaster 
Chester Lansford 
Clairton Latrobe 
Clearticld Lebanon 
Coal Lehighton 
Coatesville Lewistown 
Columbia Lock Haven 
Connellsville Logan Twp. 
Conshohocken Lower Merion 
Corry Mahanoy City 
Donora Mahanoy Twp. 
Dormont Marcus Hook 
DuBois McKeesport 
Dunbar McKees Rocks 
Dunmore Meadville 
Duquesne Middletown 
Easton Milton 
E. Conemaugh Minersville 
Ellwood City Monessen 


Erie 
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Monongahela Sandy 
Mount Carmel Sayre 
Moutt Pleasant Boro. Scottdale 
Mt, Pleasant Twp. Scranton 
Muhlenberg Shamokin 
Munhall Sharon 
Nanticoke Shenandoah 
Nanty-Glo Steelton 
New Brighton Sunbury 
New Castle Tamaqua 
New Kensington Tarentum 
Newport Taylor 
Norristown Throop 
Northampton Titusville 
Oil City Tyrone 
Old Forge Uniontown 
Olyphant Upper Darby 
Palmerton Vandergrift 
Pittston Washington 
Plymouth Waynesboro 
Pottstown West Chester 


West Mahanoy 
West Pittston 


Pottsville 
Punxsutawney 


Radnor Whitehall 
Rankin Wilkes-Barre 
Reading Williamsport 
Redstone Windber 
Ridgway Woodlawn 
Rochester York 
Rostraver 


In the February Journal Lancaster County 
should have been given credit for having all 
November attendance reports reach the De- 
partment of Public Instruction on time. 

In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s December attendance report failed 
to reach the Department of Public Instruction 
on time: 


Clinton, McKean 





Suggestions for Planning and Beautifying 
School Grounds 


J. A. 


M°CONAGHIE 


Landscape Architect, Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The approach of spring Arbor Day suggests 
a constructive and an appropriate way of ob- 
serving it. We think in terms of trees—the 
most useful kind; where to plant them; how 
to care for them. If we are to attain the best 
landscape composition these questions can only 
be answered after we have determined the 
arrangement of all elements necessary to our 
problem. 


Of all our public institutions our school 
grounds have been given the least attention. 
Often in a well developed neighborhood the 
ugliness of the school ground creates an im- 
pression quite foreign to the surroundings. 
It is time we were correcting this unnecessary 
state of affairs. 

Since attention this year will be focused on 
how to improve school grounds some sugges- 
tions* are herein offered as to methods and 
procedure that in time will help in the ac- 
complishment of this objective. 


A school site can first be divided into certain 
definite Use Areas. These we may list as: 
Building, Forecourt, Service and Recreation. 
Each of these divisions calls for an individual 


treatment according to its function. 


In giving 


this treatment we must not lose sight of a 


unified whole. 


Hence in our planning we must 


so relate as to have a resulting harmony. 
Considering each of our divisions separate]; 


we have: 


1. Building. A building presents formalized 


lines and angles which we do not find in na- 
Our task is to plant in order to relate 


ture. 


our building to the surroundings. 





The right 


angle juncture of our straight lines with th: 


ground must be modified. 
we tie the vertical and horizontal with a plant 


To break this ang! 


ing of fairly high growing rounded shrubs at 
the corners and face them down with lower 
growing similar type shrubs so that a feeling mo 


of unity will result. 


For example, we plac: neg 


on the corner a planting of High Bush Cran- are 


berry, Mock Orange or Lilac and face it down 


and 


with Snowberry, Coral Berry, Japanese Bar- C 


berry or that pendulus shrub, the Vanhoutte 


Spirea. 


An important feature of the building is the 
This we want to accent. 


entrance. 


ingly, we flank the doorway with a columnar 
form, such as the American or Pyramidal 
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Arbor Vitae. This standing alone still gives 
us a right angle juncture and again we face 
down with a lower form and may use thie 
Japanese Barberry, the Mugho Pine or the 
Dwarf Juniper. 

Between the corners and the entrance we 
have a monotonous horizontal line of the foun- 
dation and the ground. A group or so of low 
shrubs planted against the foundation will 
break the line. If an expanse of blank wal! 
exists we may plant higher forms. Or if 
angles occur we may again repeat the accent 
form to assist in the bringing out of the points 
of balance and proportion of the facade. 

Thus we: have dealt with shrubs. If trees 
are desired care must be exercised so that 
the proper lighting of the school rooms will 
not be interfered with. About the only place 
where trees may be placed around the usual 
building would be away from the corners and 
on a line with the building angle. These trees 
to act as an enframement or to set off the 
building. 

2. Forecourt. (Area in front of buildings.) 

The purpose of a forecourt is to create a 
setting for the building. The factors of im- 
portance to be considered then are openness 
and enframement. In general we may say 
that all tree planting should be along the 
boundary of this area. If specimen planting 
is possible it should be placed to the side where 
it will not interfere with a view of the build- 
ing. Of course, the larger the foreground 
the more planting possible but the same prin- 
ciples hold true. Whatever shrub planting is 
used should be selected and placed with the 
function of the area in mind. We may build 
up our corners with high rounded forms and 
flank our side lines with a fairly high hedge 
or mixed planting. We may definitely mark 
our entrance walk with a group of Barberry, 
not only to mark but to prevent cutting across. 
We should be careful not to lose the additional 
forecourt offered by the street in planting a 
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hedge along our walk. Keep the area open 
from our foundation planting to the street 
walk. Of course, we have our row of street 
trees but, if we do not have such a row, one 
should be put in along this boundary to main- 
tain the individuality of the site. Boundary 
trees should never be planted closer than 
thirty-five feet from each other. 

3. Service. By service we mean that area 
occupied by outbuildings—by drive or turn- 
around. Every attempt should be made to 
screen out objectionable features. A _ high 
shrub planting or a trellis covered with vines 
will usually accomplish this object. Lilacs, 
Mock Orange or tall Honeysuckle will do this 
and if vines are needed we may use Virginia 
Creeper, Boston Ivy or, if necessity requires 
an annual, the Morning Glory will suffice. 

4. Recreation. This area, as the term im- 
plies, is that providing for playground, play- 
field or athletic field. Divide your area into 
its component parts. The Playground Manual 
of the Department of Public Instruction tells 
you what these are,—for the small children: 
the quiet game area; the handicraft area; for 
over the apparatus we need shade, the high, 
hardy, vase-shaped Elm does the work. Other 
than this little planting should be placed with- 
in the active play area. It is assumed that 
the area is fenced and that this fence is placed 
far enough in from the sidewalk to allow a 
planting. A high shrub planting may be 
placed on the corners outside the fence and 
a group or so of lower shrubs placed between 
them. It is important that the view into the 
playground should not be obstructed. Our tree 
planting should consist of a row planting out- 
side the fence and entirely around the area. 
For the most part Elms are recommended, but 
surroundings may call for a denser planting 
to screen, then the Sugar or Norway Maple, 
or some of the Oaks are suggested. In all 
cases observe the thirty-five foot minimum 
rule. 





The Rocks of Pennsylvania and the Story 
They Tell 


GEORGE H. ASHLEY 


State Geologist, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CHAPTER VII. CARBONIFEROUS OR “COAL 
MEASURES” 


Where found. The “coal measures,” the 
most valuable rocks in Pennsylvania, underlie 
nearly all of western Pennsylvania and small 
areas east of Allegheny Mountain (Broad Top 
and anthracite fields). 


_ General description. The Carboniferous Age 
is divided into three periods, the Sixth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth, corresponding to the Missis- 
sippian, Pennsylvanian and Permian systems. 
Pennsylvania takes its name from this State 
because of the importance of our “coal meas- 
ures.” The Lower Carboniferous or Mississip- 


pian consists of two principal rock formations, 
the Pocono sandstone and shale at the base, 
1,100 feet thick, and the Mauch Chunk red 
shale and sandstone, 0 to 3,000 feet thick, sepa- 
rated by a time gap of fully half a period 
when no rocks were laid down in this State. 
Then came the “coal measures” laid down 
during Pennsylvanian and early Permian 
time. The “coal measures,” 4,000 feet thick 
consist of sandstones, shales, clays, thin 
limestones and coal beds. They have been 
divided into the Pottsville series, at the base; 
the Allegheny group 300 feet thick; the Cone- 
maugh group 600 to 900 feet thick; the Mo- 
nongahela group 300 feet thick; the Washing- 
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ton group 300 feet thick; and the Greene 
group 800 feet thick. 

Pottsville uplift and erosion. During early 
and middle Pottsville time sinking continued 
in eastern Pennsylvania and southward with 
the laying down of sandstones, shales and 
coals. But in western Pennsylvania the Mauch 
Chunk and Pocono were lifted above sea level 
and largely removed by the erosion that fol- 
lowed. Then the whole region sank and the 
upper Pottsville sandstone, shales and coals 
were deposited. As a result the Pottsville is 
only from 100 to 300 feet thick in western 
Pennsylvania while it is over 1,000 feet thick 
in the anthracite area and thickens southward 
to 7,000 feet in Alabama. 

The coal measures. Imagine all of the 
Appalachian region from New York to Ala- 
bama just at sea level and covered with vast 
forested swamps. In the shallow water rank 
vegetation grows, dies, settles down and is 
preserved until scores of feet deep. This buried 
vegetation is compacted into peat and later 
changed to coal. Each foot of coal requires 
the vegetal accumulation of not less than 300 
years. Then the whole area settles lower, 
water covers it, and 10 to 50 feet of mud or 
sand washes in, raising the surface to water 
level and starting a new swamp. This process 
repeated itself time after time until more than 
100 beds of coal had formed in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. As each swamp accumula- 
tion was buried deeper and deeper the vegetal 
matter condensed, water was squeezed out, 
and decomposition stopped, though gaseous 
products continued to come off. Ultimately 
it became young coal or lignite. At times the 
downward movement was reversed and the re- 
cently deposited material was lifted above sea 
level and little valleys, sometimes 30 or 40 
feet deep, were carved out of them before it 
sank again. 

Economic value. These rocks yield Pennsyl- 
vania some years a billion dollars worth of 
coal, clay, limestone, sandstone and shale, In 
the Allegheny group occur the Freeport, Kit- 
tanning, and Clarion coals, clays and lime- 
stones. The coal beds are from 1 to 16 feet 
thick, averaging 2 to 4 feet thick. At the base 
of the Monongahela group is the great Pitts- 
burgh coal bed 5 to 9 feet thick, the most 
valuable mineral deposit in the world. Other 
coals lie above it. The “coal measure” clays 
and shales supply our great clay industry, the 
limestones are used for flux and lime, and the 
sandstones for building stone. From the coal 
comes coke, artificial gas, and a host of by- 
products, as well as fuel for our great iron 
and other manufacturing industries. 

Fossils. Plant remains of extinct species, 
tree ferns and other low forms, accompany 
most of the coal beds and the limestones usu- 
ally carry animal remains. 3ut the Car- 


boniferous rocks also contain the remains of 
amphibians (frog-like animals, some as large 
as alligators) and the first reptiles, traces of 
which occur below the Pittsburgh bed. Life 
advanced rapidly during Carboniferous time, 
distinctly foreshadowing many of the higher 
forms to come later. 
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Time. The Carboniferous as a whole is esti- 
mated at about 115 million years or nearly 
40 million years for each of the periods. 


THE APPALACHIAN REvo- 
LUTION 

Review of Paleozoic Sedimentation. It is a 
long road that has no turning. Previous chap- 
ters traced the slow sinking of the earth’s crust 
in the Appalachian region with a correspond- 
ing uplift on the east. They told of the ir- 
regular transfer of rock material from the 
rising land on the east into the seacovered 
Appalachian region until 25,000 or more feet 
of sandstones, shales and limestones were 
spread out in central Pennsylvania, the thick- 
ness decreasing toward the west. This is 
roughly estimated to have required about 400 
million years. As a result the earth’s crust 
under this vast load of sediments (possibly 
250,000 cubic miles) sank from 5 to 8 miles 
nearer the center of the earth, the lower part 
of it possibly reaching temperatures that soft- 
ened and weakened it. 

The Appalachian Revolution. Just what 
happened or why we do not know. The results 
make it appear that this body of rock was 
under vast horizontal pressure—possibly due 
to earth shrinkage—that accumulated until 
this weakened body of sediments gave way 
and, starting at the southeast, began to move 
northwestward, rising into folds as the move- 
ment gained headway. As the pressure con- 
tinued these folds became higher and steeper 
until in some, the rock beds, formerly nearly 
flat, now stood straight up or were even over- 
turned. Imagine 20 or 30 long rugs on the 
floor, one on top of another, and then getting 
down on your knees and beginning to push 
one end of the pile, the other end being against 
a wall. The folds made in the rugs would 
resemble those made in the rock strata of the 
earth’s crust. 

Crushing and Faulting. The folding, at first 
all at the east, gradually spread westward. 
As folds became vertical the pressure acted 
across the folds and not with the bedding. 
Some of the folds broke and one part overrode 
another, sometimes for several miles. In 
places soft beds, like the shales, simply crum- 
pled up. 

Metamorphism at the East. At the east 
where the yielding was greatest, other changes 
took place. The round pebbles in certain con- 
glomerates became flat, like pennies. Shales 
changed to slates, limestones to marbles. The 
water of composition of the clay minerals was 
driven out and the minerals changed to feld- 
spars, micas and so on. Many rocks changed 
to schists. Coal beds at the east were distilled, 
as though in a gas retort, and became anthra 
cite. Farther west partial distillation made 
high-carbon or ‘‘smokeless” coal. Oil and gas- 
making materials in the rocks of eastern and 
central Pennsylvania were completely distilled, 
leaving only black shale. 

The Time Involved. This folding and up- 
heaval, called the Appalachian Revolution, 0c- 
curred in late Carboniferous time and is be- 


(Turn to page 445) 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 


include only those that we zommend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. Edited by Milo B. 
Hillegas and Thomas H. Briggs, with an 
introduction by Dean William L. Russell. 
Twelve volumes. The Classroom Teacher, 
Inc., Chicago. 

A glance through the eight thousand pages 
of these twelve volumes leaves the reader with 
the feeling that, at the present time, nothing 
more remains to be said with respect to ele- 
mentary and junior high school problems. 
Principles of education are treated in detail; 
the pros and cons of debatable problems dis- 
cussed; types of procedure in various situa- 
tions suggested and methods for the teaching 
of the various subjects of study analyzed. In 
short, a practical treatise of educational prob- 
lems for practical use seems to have been the 
slogan of the authors. 

The organization of material also is helpful 
to teachers. The first volume deals with pro- 
fessional subjects applicable to all grades and 
is intended for use in any one of the three 
units. Volumes two, three, four and five are 
concerned with the work of the first three 
grades. Volumes six to nine, inclusive, deal 
with the work for grades four, five and six. 
Volumes ten to twelve inclusive cover the 
work for grades seven, eight, nine and the 
junior high school. 

In themselves, the names of the editors and 
authors inspire confidence. Milo B. Hillegas 
is editor in chief. He is assisted by Thomas 
H. Briggs, as editor of the junior high school 
section, and by William C. Bagley, as critic 
and advisory director. In all, sixty outstand- 
ing educators have contributed to the making 
of these books, including in addition to the 
editors such names as Kilpatrick, Gray, Horn, 
Dykema, Caldwell, Works and Frank Mc- 
Murry. To quote from the publisher’s intro- 
duction: “If the authors who are the Class- 
room Teacher staff cannot make a set of book 
that is entitled to the respect and confidente 
of the teachers, then we must simply assume 
that such a thing cannot be done.”—-Helen Pur- 
cell, Director Elementary and Kindergarten 
Education, Department of Public Instruction. 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. By Louise G. Walsh and 
Matthew J. Walsh, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 276 pp. Copyright, 1928. 

The authors analyze briefly the educational 
influence of the heterogeneous admixture of 
national, religious, social and political ele- 
ments that poured into colonial Pennsylvania 
and describe the movements toward a highly 
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The 
present volume in paper covers was printed 
hastily to make the material available while 
the manuscript is being prepared for final 


centralized State system of education. 


publication. As it stands, it teems with in- 
teresting and useful information not hitherto 
collected or interpreted from the author’s point 
of view. 

Our readers will recognize Matthew J. Walsh 
at once as the author of “Teaching As a Pro- 
fession, Its Ethical Standards,” which was 
reviewed in these columns in 1926. 


A SHort ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH CANADIAN 
PROSE LITERATURE. Edited by W. A. R 
Kerr. Longmans, Green and Company. 
$1.00. 

Possibly these eight selections of French 
Canadian Prose Literature are the first to be 
offered to the public schools. There is wide 
variety in the type of prose and in the con- 
tent. The writings range from 1845 to 1911. 
The Anthology invites a further study and 
understanding of this interesting Canadian 
people. 


OvuR SURROUNDINGS. An Elementary Genera! 
Science. By Arthur G. Clement, Morton 
C. Collister, Ernest L. Thurston. The 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

This text for general science in high school 
work ties up the problems of science to th: 
every day life of the pupil. Things which 
he has noted a hundred times casually, the mill 
wheel, the thermometer, stars, storms, air- 
planes—all these he sees through new eyes, 
eyes which see the scientific reasons for the 
facts which he has been accepting unques- 
tioningly. Each chapter closes with Fact and 
Thought Questions, Projects, Observations and 
References. 


THE NATURE ALMANAC. A Handbook of Na- 
ture Education. Edited by Arthur New- 
ton Pack, President American Nature As- 
sociation, and E. Lawrence Palmer, Cor- 
nell University. 312 pages. The Ameri- 
can Nature Association, Washington, D. 


The reasons for a Nature Almanac are well 
set forth in the first chapter, “Why Nature 
Education.” Then follows a nature calendar 
or description of the plant and animal life 
to be found and studied each month. The 
book also discusses associations and clubs for 
nature education; the formation of a nature 
club, game refuges, training nature leaders, 
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Especially at this time 


LVeed 


the additional support provided by 


HOLDEN 
BOOK 
COVERS 


To overcome and prevent damages 
occasioned by daily handling — 


stormy weather—youthf ul spirits 








THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 
COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











Holden 
Unfinished 
Leatherette 
Material 


Stands first and fore- 
most in producing 
economy — thrift — 
cleanliness and 


healthful conditions 


in the schoolroom 
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nature education survey, schoo! nature out- 
line, nature bibliography and a school nature 
bibliography. The work is most interesting 
for lovers of nature, whether pupils, teachers 
or home-folk. 


Stories OF MEN AND Nature. Silent Reading. 
By Ethel M. Hale, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 198 pages. 
IUustrated. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

One of the School Test Series edited by W. F. 

Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. An informational reader, stress- 
ing comprehension, rate, organization, and re- 
tention. Various exercises follow the selec- 
tions: 1, to check the degree of understand- 
ing; 2, to increase speed in reading, at the 
same time stressing accuracy; 3, to develop 
ability to organize, such as choosing titles, 
drawing out the themes and making outlines; 
and 4, to aid the memory. 


For FREeDoM. Biographical Story of the 
American Negro. By Arthur Huff Fau- 
set, Principal of the Singerly School, Phil- 
adelphia. Franklin Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Herein are given in most readable form the 
biographies of American negroes who have 
made distinct contributions to their own peo- 
ple and their country. The book is well writ- 
ten and of good format. 


OUTLINES OF EuROPEAN History. Part II. 
From the Seventeenth Century to the 
Present Time. By James Harvev Robin- 
son and Charles A. Beard. Ginn and 
Company, $2.12. 

First of all. the pictures and maps are good. 
Some of the pictures are in rich colors and the 
maps tell their own story, the maps of Eurone 
before 1914 and the map of Europe after the 
Treaty of Versailles, for instance. Part II 
of the Outlines deals with the eishteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and especially with our 
own century. In the preface the authors state 
their purpose in recalling the history of the 
past is not for its own sake, but rather to 
make plain the world of todav which can only 
be understood in the light of the past. The 
treatment is comnlete and most able. Ap- 
pendix II gives bibliography. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE MIND. By June E. 
Downey. The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Downey says: “Every boy who follows 
Socrates’ motto and knows himself can make 
his own future to quite an extent.” Simple 
experiments to help to an understanding of 
human abilities are given. Some of the chap- 
ter titles are: How Nature Tatoos Us; Time 
Flies: The Mind’s Eye; Knowing People; Play- 
ing the Game. 


Our HicH Scuoot Ciuss. A Study of Extra- 
curricular Activities in The Oak Park and 
River Forest Townshin High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois. By Members of English 
Five Class. Lura Blackburn, Instructor. 
The Macmillan Company. 

This book, written by an English class in 
the Oak Park and River Forest Township High 





March, 1928 


School, Oak Park, Illinois, throws light from 
the pupil’s angle upon extra-curricular club 
work. The book is the result of student study 
and writing, aided and edited by the teacher 
of the class. Lura Blackburn. The book shows 
thorough study of the problems of school club 
work and a most refreshing and honest de- 
scription of the value and pleasure derived 
from the work. The first part of the book 
gives a general discussion of the plan of club 
work in that high school. Then follow descrip- 
tions of the individual clubs. The appendix 
contains the constitutions of many of the clubs. 


SeLtF-Aips IN ESSENTIALS OF GRAMMATICAL 
Usacr. By L. J. O’Rourke. Educational 
and Personnel Publishing Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A most helpful method of learning good 
usage in grammar and punctuation. Drill 
sentences on different phases of grammar and 
punctuation are given early in the book. After 
the student makes what he considers the prover 
choice he checks his list by the correct list 
in the back of the book. Both lists have refer- 
ences to rules and examples which illustrate 
good usage. Thus the book is divided into 
three sections—corrective drills, reference sec- 
tion and self-correction and guidance section. 


BREADLOAF TALKS ON TEACHING LITERATTIRE. 
By Alfred M. Hitchcock. Henry Holt 
and Company. 

Herein Mr. Hitchcock gives the content of 
five talks on the Teaching of Literature which 
he gave at The Breadloaf School of Enelish 
during the summer of 1927. The intimate 
approach to the problems which he discussed 
with the members of his class carries over 
to the pvrinted page. The chapter titles—The 
Task. The Teacher, The Individual, Reducing 
and Trans—each covers some particular prob- 
lem which the English teacher must meet. In 
concluding the first problem the author says. 
“Tf we attend faithfully to our task. we need 
not worry about the souls of our young 
people.” This task is: To teach young people 
to read. Any teacher or student of literature 
will find the book well worth the reading. 


A First Book IN CHEMISTRY. By Robert H. 
Bradbury. D. Appleton and Company. 


This interesting first book in chemistry in 
addition to teaching chemistry fundamentals 
makes the student familiar with great chemists 
who have contributed to the science and shows 
chemistry’s place in modern industrial de- 
velopments. 


By Raymond J. 


First Course IN BOTANY. 
Ginn and 


Pool and Arthur T. Evans. 
Company. 

This course in elementary botany is written 
in a style that is easily followed. The text 
is illustrated with many cuts and diagrams. 
Each chapter concludes with a Summary and 
Questions and Problems. The treatment of 


cells, tissues and organs paves the way to 
study of roots, leaves, stems, flowers, seeds 
and fruit. Then follows the relation of plant 
life to its environment. The general student 
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Just Published 


READING and 
LITERATURE 


By M. E. HAGGERTY 


These carefully developed textbooks ably at- 
tain the modern aims of the reading and lit- 
erature course for upper grammar grades and 
junior high schools. Reading and Literature 
covers many types of activity. The notable 
list of authors includes both old masters and 
many outstanding contemporaries. It ac- 
quaints the reader with high standards of lit- 
erary excellence. 

These books create critical appreciation and 
reading enthusiasm. 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 























LATIN—FIRST YEAR 


THE CLIMAX SERIES 
MAGOFFIN AND HENRY 
Just published. This book carries out the 


spirit and specific recommendations of the 
Report of the Classical Investigation. 


BARROWS AND PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 


A one-cycle course in elementary geogra- 

phy. Three books now available: 
Journeys in Distant Lands 
United States and Canada 
Europe and Asia 


THE PATHWAY TO 
READING 


COLEMAN - UHL - HOSIC 
This basal series of readers now includes 
Primer, six readers, study period activities 
for first year, teacher’s manuals, and cards 
for the lower grades. 








Silver, Burdett & Company 
New York Newark Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 
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NOME OF FICE AND MAC 


THE AMERICAN @ CRAYON COMPANY 


Ew OOM OrTICE AO wEST FORTY serown STRAET 
DALLAS TEAAS 1908 SANTA TE BUN ome 
‘9 secon 


“LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 », 
ee 93 Years of Faithful Service Sf 





Better, Safer Playgrounds! 


VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 
been the standard for 20 years; used in 
teading schools. 127 different items. 


We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 

Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for the one you want. 


THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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will be interested in the chapters on Weeds, 
Forestry, Plant Breeding and Plant Diseases. 


SCIENCE OF ANIMAL LIFE. An Introduction to 
Zoology. By William Morton Barrows. 
New-World Science Series. World Book 
Company. $1.76. 

This general animal biology for a half year 
course treats of animals, their structure, de- 
velopment, reactions to their environment and 
relation to man. The author treats first a 
comparison of plants and animals and then 
proceeds to discussion of the lower forms of 
animal life and thence to the higher forms. 
The primary interest is man. The author 
writes entertainingly and he has illustrated 
his book attractively. 


WHICH COLLEGE? By Rita S. Halle. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Boys and girls by the hundreds each year 
are planning to go to college. And to each 
should come the question “Which college 
meets most nearly my needs as to courses, 
location, cost, etc.?” This book answers such 
questions very well. Part one discusses the 
kinds of colleges, the junior college and the 
need for planning for life after college years. 
Part two gives brief but complete statements 
concerning the colleges in the United States 
under the divisions “Colleges for Men,” “Col- 
leges for Women,” “Coeducational Colleges,” 
— Colleges.” A  worth-while reference 
ook. 


EVERYDAY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. By 
Anna M. Locke. 

EVERYDAY ENGLISH. By Caroline L. Laird, 
Hallie D. Walker and Anna M. Locke. 
Row, Peterson and Company. 

In Everyday Grammar and Composition the 
author first takes up a thorough study of the 
sentence and its parts. This is followed by a 
careful treatment of the parts of speech. 
Throughout the text there is composition work. 
Punctuation and capitalization are discussed. 
Everyday English treats the principles and 
practice of composition, dealing with types of 
composition—the long theme, the newspaper. 
Supplementary material on the Study of Lit- 
erature, Parliamentary Practice and Sugges- 
tions for the Teacher are given. 


DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. Edited by Paul M. 
Fulcher. The Century Company. $1.50. 

The author from a wide range of reading has 
made a most careful selection of descriptive 
passages which are especially vivid. He has 
grouped them under the divisions of pure de- 
scription, or description fused with narration. 
The book is especially good for use in freshman 
English courses and in college and university 
courses in descriptive writing. 


Our Junior HicH ScHoou. Book I. By Harold 
Lyman Holbrook, Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and A. 
Laura McGregor, Washington Junior 
High School, Rochester, New York. Allyn 
and Bacon. $1.20. 
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This book is a guidepost to boys and girls 
who are entering junior high school. It tells 
in a most interesting and helpful way the pur- 
pose of the junior high school, the opportuni- 
ties which the junior high school offers to the 
pupils and how to make the most of them. 


ScHOOL MARCHES AND RHYTHMS. By Edna Ev- 
erett. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 
These simple marches and rhythms by the 
author are adapted to gymnastic and inter- 
pretative dancing. 


A REVIEW OF GRAMMAR. By Jonathan N. Dow. 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 

This book gives a review of the principles 
of grammar and ways of applying them. One 
chapter is devoted to parts of speech and an- 
other to the discussion of the sentence with 
frequent use of the diagram to explain the 
relationship of the various parts. The text 
concludes with test questions and a glossary. 


ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS. By Rannie B. Baker 
and Mabel Goddard. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

The aims of this text are “to lead students 
to think definitely, to express ideas forcefully 
and to understand and enjoy good English in 
the speech and writings of others.” The book 
is divided into twenty units each dealing with 
a general subject, for instance, unit three on 
“Myself” includes I—Biography of Words, 
Parts of Words, Complements and Their 
Modifiers; II—Early Memories, Words Use- 
ful in Biography—Précis Lesson, Writing 
an Autobiography, Reading List. A book that 
is filled with helpful suggestions for improv- 
ing the teaching of English. 


ACTING PLAYS FOR Boys AND GIRLS. By Patten 
Beard. $1.25. 

SoME LITTLE PLAYS AND How To AcT THEM. 
By Mary E. Whitney. $.90. Beckley-Cardy 
Company. 

These little books contain simple and short 
plays which children will enjoy acting and 
producing. Stage and costume directions are 
given. 


A SYLLABUS ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By 
Verl A. Teeter. Macmillan Company. 


The book helps the high school student to 
establish and realize an aim, to understand his 
own weaknesses and his own strong points. Its 
questions, assignments, bibliography are sim- 
ple and clear cut. Schools, courses of study, 
the occupations and professions are all dis- 
cussed as well as industrial problems, securing 
a position and similar practical subjects. 


How To APPLY FOR A PosITION. Maurice H. 
Weseen, Associate Professor of Business 
English, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

The little volume gives practical help and 
advice on how to make a forceful and success- 
ful application for a position. The content 
and form of the letters of application are most 
carefully considered. 
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‘History or Phiysistocsr 


our latest map and chart publications for the 
teaching of these subjects will help you. New, 
beautifully colored, edited by the country’s 
leading scholars, Johnston- Nystrom Maps are 
the most widely used by American schools. 


= (Pin this advertisement to your letterhead, tell 
= us in what subject you are especially inter- 


ested and we will be pleased to send you, 
without obligation, our catalog, free minia- 


= ture maps and teaching booklets. Address 


AJ.N NysTrom & Co. 


Scnoor Maps, GLOBES, AND CHARTS 





2249-53 


Chicago, 
Calumet Ave. 


Illinois 


(373) 
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Natural Slate 
| Blackboards 


Installed 75 Years 
Ago Are Still 
in Active Use. 


| e 


Natural Slate Blackboard 


Co. 
301 Robin Avenue 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 









































Ready Soon 





THE STUDY READERS 


First Year and Second Year 
By Alberta Walker and Ethel Summy 


These Will Complete the Series of 


The Walker-Parkman-Summy 
Study Readers 


First to Sixth Years Manuals 


America’s Roots in the Past 
By Daniel J. and Dorothea Beeby 


A Background Text Which Fits the State 
Syllabus for Sixth Year History 


| CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Chicago 














WOODBURN AND MORAN’S 


New Half-Year Civics 








for grades 7,8 and 9 


ACTIVE 
CITIZENSHIP 


This new text meets the requirements 
of the Pennsylvania course of study. It 
covers fundamentals in that same vivid, 
appealing, fair way, characteristic 
of the Woodburn and Moran History 


and Civics Series. It combines several 
unusual features. 


Circular upon request 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
J. K. Satchell, Pennsylvania Representative 
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W rue for Complete Desenption 
During 1927 we manufactured 
for the Board of Education of 
Detroit,Michigan, 3,704 chairs. 


We Specialize in Depart 


mental Furniture 


Nl h & — aa R — oo mo 
VW VT = see aiicideetaonea. 
RAINY Noe —_— BES Utility and Functional Use oon : 
SN \\ <| i ; wt, a \)) a MY in Every Design 

A Technical Staff—Experienced 
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The Universal 
Laboratory Table 
Surtable for General Science, 
Biology, Chemustry.or Physics. 
‘Small drawers for Biology— 
Large drawers and cupboards 
for Chemistry With gas,water, 
‘and electricity outlets. For four 
students. Best qualit y materials. 

No 08:90 U: i 
pose vo °17200 
Write for more complete 


Educators Supervise All Building 


ye ~Complete Layouts Prepared for You 
Without C harge 


Large and careful buyers 
have investigated our faci! 
ies and placed orders for 
their big new city school 
in DETROIT 
MILWAUKEE HOUSTON 
and in many other cities 





for All Science Laboratories 
Sewing Home Making 
Drawing Manual Training 
Commercial and Library Departments 


and Specifications to Save Money 


CA Mark of Service 


Secure Our Prices 


Rp = ah 
CA Sign of Quality W SI Oly 


W.M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


- 
b SERVICE 

Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of ; 

ind School Supplies Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 





1516 Orleans Street Scientific Apparatus 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The American Book Company, 88 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City: 
STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS, Lower Grades 
and Middle Grades. By George Drayton 
Strayer and Clifford Brewster Upton. 
A CHILD’s Book oF SonGc. By Robert Fores- 
man. 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 W. 32nd St., New 
York City: 
A First Course IN SPANISH. By William E. 
Knickerbocker. 
SPANISH COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR DRILL. 
By William E. Knickerbocker and 
Americo U. N. Camera. 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 17 E. 23rd St., Chi- 
cago, IIL: 
THE CouRTESY Book. By Nancy Dunlea. 
$.70. 
Firty NUMBER GAMES. By A. E. Sample. 
$.85. 


The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City: 
SELECTIONS FROM THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Ed- 
ge by Aaron Schaffer and S. A. Rhodes. 
1.10. 
PRACTICE LEAVES IN THE RUDIMENTS OF ENG- 
LISH. By Easley S. Jones. $.65. 








Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 


ton, Mass.: 

WHEN GRANDFATHER WAS A Boy. By Car 
lyn Sherwin Bailey. $.72. 

THE SUNSHINE SCHOOL. By J. Mace Andress 
and Mabel C. Bragg. $.72. 

ESSENTIALS OF TRIGONOMETRY. By David 
Eugene Smith, William David Reeve 
and Edward Longworth Morss. $1.44. 

FIELD Crops. By William Carlyle Etheridge. 
$1.96. 

A LABORATORY MANUAL FOR FIRST COURSE IN 
BoTANY. By Arthur T. Evans. 

GLANES DE FRANCE EN AUTOMNE. By Louis 
Charvet. 

MAP EXERCISES, SYLLABUS AND NOTEBOOK IN 
ENGLISH History. By R. C. Willard and 
Edward K. Robinson. $.56. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 W. 39th St., 
New York City: 

FATHER TIME’S GIFTS. Fourth Reader 
Maude Moore and Harry B. Wilson. 

A REVIEW OF Time. Fifth Reader. Maud 

Moore and Harry B. Wilson. 

THE PROGRESS OF TIME. Sixth Reader. 

Maude Moore and Harry B. Wilson. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
HORACE MANN SUPPLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
Diagnostic and Corrective. Book II. By 
Milo B. Hillegas, Mary G. Peabody and 
Ida M. Baker. 
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FREE 


Four New Booklets 


1. The Gregg Professional Library 

2. Elementary and Intermediate Texts in Gregg Shorthand 
3. Advanced and Reporting Texts in Gregg Shorthand 

4. The New Rational Typewriting Series 


These booklets, all handsomely illustrated, describe in a most interesting 
way the plan, contents and place in the course of more than 100 books on 


shorthand and typewriting. 


After reading them you will be able to determine just the book you want 


to see. 


These booklets also contain many helpful teaching suggestions. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 





San Francisco 





Toronto 


























In the year 1758 





Benjamin Franklin said; 


“If you would be wealthy, think of saving, 
as well as of getting” 


We choose to help our guests 
to save time—prompt service in 
our restaurants; careful pag- 
ing; accurate messages—all these 
can be anticipated. 


The Benjamin Franklin is the newest and most 
beautifully furnished hotel in the midtown 
section of Philadelphia 


1200 Rooms, each with bath 
Rates *4 upward 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
CHESTNUT & NINTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS 
Managing Director 


UNDER DIRECTION D OF AMERICA 








Y 








English 


Fundamentals 


Rannie B. Baker and Mabel Goddard 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indiana polis 


A well-rounded text which 
unites all elements of the 
English course to develop 
habits of clear,thinking and 


accurate expression 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
227 South 6th St., Philadelphia 
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Ithaca Institution of } 
Public School Music 4 


NCORPORATED with 
collegiate standing and 
degree conferring power 
by the University of the 
State of New York. 
Approved in Pennsylvania 

Three and Four-Year 
Courses! Summer Sessions 

Faculty of noted special- 
ists. All texts. 

The demand for Ithaca- 
trained supervisors (vocal 
and instrumental) is greater 
than the supply. 





site...rhee...thie..whie...e,..whe..tlie.the steve olde ole we ole oi. 


'» Superintendents are invited to write 4 


} Albert Edmund Brown, Dean { 
| Ithaca, N. Y. 4 | 
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What They Say 
After Using 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


“The best books that I have 
ever examined or used for Pri- 
mary or Intermediate Grades.”’ 


‘“‘We are more and more satis- 
fied every day.” 





“T have had nothing but favor- 
able reports from teachers.” 


“Our work in arithmetic has 
steadily improved.” 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
































The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 

SELF-PROVING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. By 
Thomas Theodore Goff. 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS IN ALGEBRA. By 
Herbert L. Sackett and Mary Fitzgerald. 

FRANCE. Tableau De Civilisation Francaise. 
By Régis Michaud and A. Marinoni. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, Revised Edition. 
By Frank M. McMurray and A. E. 
Parkins. 

Sonc TREASURY. Compiled and edited by 
Harriet Garton Cartwright. 


Charles E. Merrill Company, 440 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 
NEW TYPE DRILL EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA. By Elsie Flint Neuner. 


Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, IIL: 
TEACHING AND PRACTICE EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC. Practice Books for Grades 
Three, Four, Five and Six. By G. T. 
Buswell and Lenore John. 


John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

LA Morisca. Drama Lirico. By Eduardo 

Marquina. Edited by Ruth Lansing and 
Milagros de Alda. 


CUENTOS ALEGRES, A Reader for High 


Schools. Edited by Nina Lee Weisinger. 
THE TEN DREAMS OF ZACH PETERS. By Her- 
mann Hagedorn, 


PLANE GEOMETRY. By William W. Strader 
and Lawrence D. Rhoads. 

INDIVIDUAL PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR THE 
SmENT READERS. First Reader. By 
William Dodge Lewis and Albert Lind- 
say Rowland. Prepared by Myrtle L. 
Kaufmann. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Robert H. Hiller. ; 

IDYLLS OF THE KiNG. Edited by Robert F. 
Allen. 


World Book Company, Yonkers, New York: 


MopERN SoLip GEOMETRY. By John R. Clark 
and Arthur S. Otis. 

THE SAFETY HILL oF HEALTH. Health Read- 
ers, Book I. By Jessie I. Lummis and 
Williedell Schawe. $.68. 

BurtpDING My House oF HEALTH. Health 
Readers, Book II. By Jessie I. Lummis 
and Willidell Schawe. $.68. 


Translated by 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
CLASSIFICATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1926- 
27. Bulletin 27, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


AMERICAN ForEST WEEK. Published by Ameri- 
can Forest Week Committee, 402 Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PREDICTING THE SCHOLASTIC SuCCESS OF COI- 
LEGE FRESHMEN. Bulletin No. 37. By 
Charles W. Odell, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, II], $.25. 
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ANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 
this Summer~¢éa771 200 t0 ‘S00 a Month! 


Ty you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have the opportunity to go 


ahead to a bigger position with more 


income—and with bright prospects 
for permanent work? 

There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growing income. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. 
Bulletin No. 38. By Walter S. Monroe and 
Max D. Engelhart. University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. $.50. 


NEW CASTLE SCHOOL DISTRICT ANNUAL REPORT. 
Office of the Superintendent of Schools, 
New Castle, Pa. 


ScHOOL CHILDREN AS SOcIAL WORKERS SEE 
THEM. The White-Williams Foundation, 
1421 Race St., Philadelphia. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF STATE-WIDE SERVICE. Public 
Charities Association of Pennsylvania, 311 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF TEACHING. Twenty-second Annual Re- 
port of the President and Treasurer, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Facts. South Carolina Teachers Association, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


SHALL CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION BE GIVEN IN 
Our ScHOoLs? Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Piano Study, 247 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


FRESHMAN MorTauity. By J. Edward Allen, 
superintendent of Warren County Public 
Schools, Warrenton, North Carolina. 


THE EFFECT OF THE WORLD WAR ON EUROPEAN 
EpucaTIoNn. By Fritz Kellermann. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


$1.00. 


PLAN OR PERISH and WEALTH FROM MIssIs- 
sIpPI Mup. By J. Russell Smith. Re- 
printed from the Survey Graphic. John 
C. Winston Company, 1006-1016 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


THE FAUNA OF THE SANDBARS OF THE UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI River. By N. M. Grier and 
R. B. Tweedy. Wagner Free Institute of 
Science, Montgomery Ave. and Seven- 
teenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years of 
teaching experience) are desired. 
This position gives an opportunity to 
travel, to be associated with congenial 
people, and the chance to make an 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 
Address L. N. Grunder, Desk R, 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 


BIOLOGY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND ITS 
CONTRIBUTION TO SEx Epucs on. By 
Harry Beal Torrey. The American Social 
Hygiene Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

REPORT OF THE DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND 
EXTENSION EDUCATION. University of the 
State of New York, Albany, New York. 

Home Stupy BLuE Book. A Directory of Ap- 
proved Correspondence Courses. Pub- 
lished by the National Home Study Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND THE MAKING 
OF THE NATION. Reprint from the Har- 
vard Alumni Bulletin, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE GoAuL oF May Day. A Year-Round Pro- 
gram. American Child Health Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
10ce. 

A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. Remarks of 
Hon. Daniel A. Reed of New-York in the 
House of Representatives, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

SCIENCE. Antioch Notes. Vol. 5, No. 7. An- 
tioch’ College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF TEXT BOOKS IN THE 
SocIAL STUDIES FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Compiled by Amabel 
Redman. McKinley Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $.50. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: 

STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 1925-26. 
Bulletin, 1927 No. 39. 10c. 


STATISTICS OF TEACHERS COLLEGES AND Nor- 
MAL SCHOOLS. 1925-26. Bulletin, 1927. 
No. 30. 10c. 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD’S WOOoDPILE. By Ra- 
phael Zon and William N. Sparhawk. Cir- 
cular No. 21, January, 1928. 5c, 
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G. Harotp Wetss, formerly superintendent 
of the schools of Pottsville, has accepted the 
superintendency of the Chester schools. He 
assumed his new duties on February 15. The 
Pottsville teachers held a farewell reception 
for Mr. Weiss on February 8 at the Garfield 
School. During the reception T. C. Knowles, 
president of the Pottsville Teachers Associa- 
tion, presented Mr. Weiss with a watch and 
chain and a pen in behalf of the Pottsville 
teaching force. 


Dr. W. HerBerT BurRK, founder, builder and 
rector of the Washington Memorial Chapel at 
Valley Forge, on February 8 received the 
Philadelphia Award for the outstanding 
achievement of the year. The award carries 
with it $10,000 in prize money. Others who 
have received the Philadelphia Award, founded 
by Edward W. Bok in 1921, are Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra; the late Russell H. Conwell, founder of 
Temple University; Samuel S. _ Fleisher, 
founder of the Graphic Sketch Club, and Dr. 
Chevalier Jackson, famous surgeon, who de- 
vised the bronchoscope, by means of which 
lives of thousands of children have been saved. 


Harry Bruce WILSON, formerly superinten- 
dent of the schools of Berkeley, California, has 
been made National Director of the American 
Red Cross with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C. Dr. Wilson succeeds the late Arthur 
William Dunn, who died November 15, 1927. 


J. Linwoop EISENBERG, principal State 
Teachers College at Slippery Rock sustained 
serious injuries January 25, when an automo- 
bile driven by J. E. Glaspey, bursar, who met 
Doctor Eisenberg at Butler on his return from 
Harrisburg, left the road, overturned and 
struck a tree. Both men were injured. The 
car, a new sedan, was demolished. Doctor 
Eisenberg may be permanently lame as his 
right knee cap was cracked in five places. 


MARGUERITE M. ELDER, an elected member 
of the Retirement Board, Pittsburgh, repre- 
sented the P. S. E. A. at the annual meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers’ Retir- 
ment Systems, Boston, Mass., during the con- 
vention of the N. -E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence. She was elected by the Executive 
Council on an assignment by the Lancaster 
House of Delegates. 


FreD LeRoy Homer, Pittsburgh and C. 
Everett Myers, research secretary, P. S. E. A., 
Harrisburg, were President Joseph F. Noon- 
an’s appointees to attend U. S. Commissioner 
John J. Tigert’s conference in Boston on train- 
ing of rural school teachers. The conference 
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was held just preceding the convention of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence. 
These appointments were authorized by the 
Lancaster resolutions: Dr. Myers presented a 
paper on “Adjustment of Supply and Demand 
for Qualified Rural Teacher—the State’s 
Problem.” 


E. D. GrizzeL of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has been reappointed chairman of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools of the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland. The Com- 
mission is preparing a list of Accredited 
Schools in the Middle States and Maryland, 
financed by the Carnegie Foundation. 


Lucy W. Guass, State Supervisor of Exten- 
sion Education for Pennsylvania, gave an ad- 
dress at an evening school concert, held under 
the auspices of the Evening School and Immi- 
grant Education Department of the Pittsburgh 
Schools on January 20 in the Soldiers’ Memo- 
rial Hall. 


S. O. RoreM, superintendent of the Lebanon 
schools, will conduct Round Table No. 1 on 
“Encouraging and Guiding the Growth of 
Teachers” at the Junior High School Confer- 
ence to be held at New York University on 
March 16, 17. 


AMBROSE SUHRIE of New York University 
spent January 19 and 20 in conference with 
junior and senior high school teachers at 
Lebanon. Dr. Suhrie will return for two more 
days in March to check up on the efforts made 
by teachers in extra curricular activities. These 
visits of Dr. Suhrie replace two days of in- 
stitute for teachers in the Lebanon High 
School. In December Florence Piper Tuttle 
of Lynn, Massachusetts spent four days with 
teachers of Grades 1-6 in the same manner. 
giving special attention to reading and pupil 
activity. 


LEE L. Driver, director of the Rural Service 
Bureau of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, addressed the Lower Mahanoy Parent 
Teachers’ Association at Hickory Corners on 
February 3. A straw vote after the lecture 
indicated that all present were in favor of 
consolidating the ten schools in the district. 


FRANK AYDELOTTE, president of Swarthmore 
College, has been elected a trustee of the World 
Peace Foundation. 


FreD M. HUNTER, superintendent of the 
Oakland Schools, Oakland, California, has been 
elected Chancellor of Denver University, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
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School Men With a Car 
Make Summer Pay You Well 





VERY ambitious, energetic school man who owns a car will find a double profit in giving his time to 

Compton's this summer. First, an opportunity to earn double what you earn in a like period in school 

work; second, a healthful vacation in the open, with training and experience that is invaluable and that may 
be the first step to a most successful business career. 


Hundreds have proved it 


Hundreds of school men have found the Compton plan the best and most profitable way to spend a summer 
vacation. Each summer a large majority of those who were with us the preceding summer are back again. 
And some have stepped into permanent executive positions with us. 
To cite some specific examples, Mr. “A” was for several years superintendent of schools of one of our largest 
cities. Immediately following this he was elected president of one of the largest Normal Schools in the state. 
He resigned is porn to join the Compton organization 4 years ago. He now earns more than he did in 
r. “B 


either position. ** was a principal of schools for § years. He entered the business world as a text book 
salesman where he doubled his salary as a principal. He has been with Compton 4 years and the first year 


tripled his earnings. Mr. “*C’’ was engaged in athletic work and now with us his earnings are § times as much 

as the average principal or superintendent. * 
Your work with Compton is pleasant work . . . in a field with which you are thoroughly familiar—presenting 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia to schools or teachers. Compton's is nationally advertised and recognized as 
the one modern encyclopedia standard. Cash in on the popularity and growing demand of Compton’s—now. 


Send for “Selling—and Success,” a book we have just issued, which will give you many important and 
interesting success suggestions and supply you with detailed facts and opportunities of our Summer Plan. See 
how well qualified you are to make money in our organization this summer. Territory will be assigned early 





this year. Write for your copy of ‘‘Selling—and Success” without delay. No obligation. 


F, E. COMPTON & C e 52-A W. Oak Street, = CHICAGO 


*Names of any of above furnished on request 


SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 








H. E. PEsBiy, principal of the Sharpsville 
High School, has been elected supervising prin- 
cipal of the Sharpsville schools to succeed 
Warren P. Norton. 


HENRIETTA CARL, who has taught in the 
Steelton schools for fifty years, was guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the teachers of 
Steelton on January 20. Miss Carl has taught 
grandchildren of some of her first pupils. She 
was one of the first eighteen teachers in Steel- 
ton. The teachers presented Miss Carl with 
a basket of flowers and a pin set with rubies. 
Charles S. Davis, superintendent of Steelton 
Schools, and Ellen McGinnes, principal of the 
High School, spoke at the dinner. 


GEoRGE L. Buck has succeeded the late 
Haviland Stevenson as president of Silver, 
Burdett and Company, publishers, 39 Division 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


Lucy L. W. WILson, principal of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, gave a talk 


with slides illustrating Russian life at an edu- 
cational exposition held from January 30 to 
February 15 at 119 West 57th Street, New 
York City under the auspices of the American 
Society for Cultural Relations with Russia and 
the American-Russian Chamber of Commerce. 


Harry L. STEARNS, supervising principal 
Clark’s Summit and Clark’s Green Joint 
Schools, issues a mimeographed house organ, 
The Brown Hat to his teachers every week. 
Some of the issues carry original cartoons 
which drive home educational truths most 
forcefully. 


ROARK BRADFORD of New Orleans was award- 
ed $500 by the Society of Arts and Letters for 
the best short story published in the year end- 
ing last September. His story “Child of God” 
appears in Harpers. Ernest Hemingway’s 
“The Killers” (Secribners) won second prize, 
$250 and Louis Bromfield’s “A Scarlet Wo- 
man” (McClure’s) won third prize, $100. 
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C. E. WINDoFT, teacher of practical arts in 
Titusville High School, has received second 
prize of $75 in a nation-wide contest conducted 
by the Algoma Panel Company of Algoma, 
Wis. This contest in drawing was open to all 
instructors and supervisors of industrial arts 
and vocational education in the United States 
and Canada. 


JOHN M. OLIVER, instructor in French in 
the Reading High School, is editing “Madame 
Thérése” (Erckmann-Chatrian) for future 
publication. He has prepared most carefully 
and copyrighted a mimeographed practice book 
with French word study, questionnaire 
and exercises. This is now in the stage of 
practical application in classroom work and 
will emerge from the fire of actual use in 
suitable form for publishing. 


ROLLIN C. STEINMETZ, a junior at the Le- 
moyne High School, won the prize of $5.00 in 
the nation-wide Name Me essay contest con- 
ducted by The Scholastic on “Horace Mann.” 


LEWIS SwartTZ, formerly a principal of one 
of the Abington elementary schools, has ac- 
cepted a position as science and mathematics 
instructor in the Abington High School. 


West CHESTER School District has author- 
ized a bond issue of $83,000 for purchase and 
improvement of twelve acres of ground for an 
athletic field and for erection of a concrete 
stand with all necessary dressing, shower, and 
storage rooms under the stand. Two football 
fields, a hockey field, quarter mile track, tennis 
courts, etc., are established. 


A HARMONICA band with more than 200 boys 
was organized January 28 in the West Chester 
High School. The Rotary Club of West Ches- 
ter is sponsoring the band. Mr. Al. Hoxie of 
the Philadelphia Harmonica Band supplies the 
instructors. 


AN educational conference was held at Juni- 
ata College on February 3 and 4 for the pur- 
pose of creating a better understanding of the 
common problems of the College and the high 
schools of central Pennsylvania. Among the 
speakers were Oliver P. Cornman, Philadel- 
phia; M. G. Brumbaugh, Juniata and G. D. 
Robb, Altoona. 


Pen and Ink, a miniature monthly magazine 
published by Edward E. Babb and Company, 
Philadelphia, contains interesting items about 
school personalities in Pennsylvania and neigh- 
boring states. 


THE Carnegie Steel Company has issued its 
fifth calendar broadcasting lessons of safety 
and carefulness in daily life. The posters used 
for each month are the work of boys and girls 
between 6 and 18 years in public and parochial 
schools in towns where the Carnegie Steel 
Company has its manufacturing plants. The 
fact that the prize-winning selections for the 
1928 calendar were made from 10,000 posters 
shows how well these important lessons of 
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safety are being spread by means of a Safety 
Calendar Contest. 


IN Fulton County the following schools have 
been completed or are nearing completion: 
Taylor Township High School, Bethel Town- 
ship Consolidated School, Belfast Township 
Consolidated School, Hustontown School, War- 
fordsburg Consolidated School and Needmore 
Consolidated School. 


A NEW consolidated school in East Provi- 
dence Township, Bedford County is now in use. 


THE Morrison Cove Vocational School at 
Martinsburg, Blair County won two of the pic- 
tures awarded at the State Farm Products 
Show to the vocational demonstration teams. 
The Home Making Team took first place in 
the Home Making Demonstrations of the State 
Contest and the Boys’ Demonstration Team 
from the same school took third prize. The 
first prize picture for the Boys’ Demonstration 
Team went to the Blain, Perry County Team. 


A NEW ten-room grade school building will 
be opened this spring at Blakely Borough. The 
cost of the building is about $80,000. 


EIGHTEEN students were graduated from the 
State Teachers College at Lock Haven on 
January 26. Two of the students, Jesse Ward 
of Kane and Clyde Swoyer of Renovo, have 
completed the college course and received the 
degree Bachelor of Science in Education. 


Epucators are the leading users of motion 
pictures in the non-theatrical field, according 
to a survey of a month’s activities of the Edu- 
cational Department of Pathé Exchange. Of 
100 sales reports taken at random, 39 were 
made to educational institutions, 27 to social 
groups, 24 to religious organizations, 6 to com- 
mercial companies and 4 to civic bodies. The 
educational institutions were divided as fol- 
lows: grade schools, 12; high schools, 11; 
parochial schools, 5; boards of education book- 
ing for school systems, 4; colleges, 3; schools 
for the deaf, 2; reform school, 1; museum, 1. 


A. J. Nystrom AND Co., publishers, have 
moved into fine new quarters at 3333 Elston 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. The output of this pub- 
lishing house can now be tripled. 


THE Chemical Foundation through its presi- 
dent, Francis P. Garvin, has made a gift of 
$195,000 to the School of Medicine, Public 
Health and Hygiene of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity for medical study and research on the 
“origin, nature and possible cure of the com- 
mon cold.” The fund will be called the “John 
J. Abel Fund for Research on the Common 
Cold” in honor of Dr. Abel, who has done out- 
standing scientific and research work at Johns 
Hopkins. 


URSINUS College has recently opened two 
new dormitories, a new gymnasium and a new 
dining room. Among the speakers at a dinner 
held to celebrate the event were Boyd Edwards, 
Headmaster of the Hill School; W. W. Com- 
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PENN-HARRIS 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
HARRY J. HARKINS, MGR 


ARRISBURG—the capita] of Pennsylvania, on 
the William Penn Highway, adjacent to many 
points of historic and scenic interest, is attractive to 
tourists the year ‘round. 

The Penn-Harris, opposite the Capitol Building, is 
the tourist’s choice for eomfort and convenience, 400 
rooms—moderate rates—garage accommodations. 


H 


United Hotels Company of America 


The 





Direction 














F En ed INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
~ VISITING CARDS ~ 
Correct in form. Perfect in exe- 
cution. Direct from the nation’s 
cage’. Moderate prices. Ask for 
3 loan of Portfolio of samples. 
‘ye HMAUSLER.& CO, 

*A%: 327 Eye St. N.E., Washington,0.C. 














BROWNIE NAME CARDS 
(® 50 Perfect Name Cards with 
Genuine Leather Case 50c 


GIZE card 116 2 2%. Choice of black or 
tan leather. Name in Old English 
type. Price complete 50c. Send stacaps, 





Agree © wrest 
MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC. 
OS Bridge th, Mew Connberiend, Pa 














fort, president of Haverford College, and Alba 
B. Johnson, President of Jefferson Medical 


College. The assets of Ursinus College are 
$1,721,880. The gain in 1926-27 was about 
$200,000. 


Tue four elementary schools of West Cam- 
eron Township, Northumberland County began 
work in the new six-room consolidated school 
on January 17. 


EXTRA curricular activities and the school 
library of the Monessen Junior High School 
will profit by the very successful circus staged 
by the junior high school students on January 
17 and 18. Nearly three thousand people at- 
tended the three performances. 


“WHO would you like to be if you were not 
yourself?” George R. Gerhard, supervisor of 
schools at Belleville, N. J., asked this question 
of 682 boys. Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
was the favorite hero with 363 votes. Presi- 
dent Coolidge came next with 110. Henry 
Ford followed with 66 votes and then, with a 
considerable drop, Thomas A. Edison with 27. 
“My Dad” received two votes. 


ABBOTTSTOWN, Adams County has recently 
purchased eight acres of ground for a new 
high school building and athletic field. The 
high school boys are planting trees and laying 
out the playground. 





EACHERS a in almost daily contact with 
the germs of disease. Guard against them. 


Learn the healthful habit of using MU-COL fre- 














quently as a mouth wash and throat gargle. 
A level teaspoonful dissolved in a glass of 
water, gives soothing, cooling comfort. Cleans 
and freshens the membranes, so assures good 
health and sanitary cleanliness. Pleasant to 
the taste; economical; has thousands of users. 


I bl 
M U s Cc oO L pepoudente yeiente 


At Druggists, 35¢, 60c, $1.20 or 
The MU-COL Company 
166 E. Tupper Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
Free sample to teachers 
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of Fatigue 


Nothing so wonder- 
ful for tired, jaded 
nerves asHorsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 
Just a teaspoonfulin 
‘ a glass of water 
makes a delicious, 
refreshing drink. 
Supplies vital, life- 
giving phosphates to the 
body. Sharpens the appe- 
tite, aids digestion and 
tones up the entire system. 


Att all druggists 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


Q5026 
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FORTY-THREE American Rhodes scholars are 
full college professors in America, twelve are 
educational executives, nine are college deans, 
two are heads of preparatory schools, three are 
officers of Educational Foundations, thirty are 
prominent lawyers, six are prominent physi- 
cians, eight are clergymen, twelve are suc- 
cessful in business, four are journalists, five 
are in important Federal positions, chief of 
whom is the Commissioner of Education.— 
Journal of Education. 


A FacuLty Committee of the West Com- 
merce High School, Cleveland, has completed 
a careful study which shows that the school 
work of normal, healthy high school pupils is 
not injured by 15 to 18 hours work a week 
in store, factory or elsewhere under satisfac- 
tory conditions. They find such work is better 
than loafing. The mentally or physically handi- 
capped pupils who must work under unfavor- 
able conditions should not carry a full schedule. 


THE N. E. A. has compiled figures showing 
the comparative membership by states in the 
Department of Superintendence, Secondary 
School Principals and Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. Pennsylvania ranks seventeenth in 
Superintendence with 193 members out of a 
possible 432; eighteenth in Secondary School 
Principals with 122 out of a possible 1,136 and 
nineteenth in Elementary School Principals 
with 300 out of a possible 4,148. 


A stupy of the causes of failure in the East 
High School, Erie, of which W. E. Coon is 
principal, reveals the following as the most 
important causes of failure—lack of applica- 
tion, failure to do home work and absence. 
The annual cost of re-teaching those who fail 
each year in the United States is estimated at 
$80,000,000. 


THE School Bulletin, published by the School 
District of Reading, is a publication full of 
school news that shows the Reading teachers 
are alert and interested in the problems of 
their profession. 


THE Missouri State Teachers Association 
dedicated its fine new Association Building on 
February 4. E. M. Carter is secretary of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 


WitH “Know your schools” as a slogan for 
teachers, the News Bulletin of the DuBois 
Public Schools has made its bow in issue No. 1. 
This mimeographed bulletin for the teachers 
reports work being done throughout the schools 
of the city. 


AT the meeting of the Association of College 
Presidents on January 27 the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: President, 
Dr. W. C. Wallace, president of Westminster 
College, New Wilmington; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. George L. Omwake, president of Ursinus 
College, Collegeville; member of the executive 
committee, Dr. James A. Beebe, president of 
Allegheny College, Meadville. 


THE General Electric and Radio Corporation 
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Andrew Thomas Smith 


ANDREW THOMAS SMITH DIES 
Andrew Thomas Smith, principal emeritus 


of the State Teachers College at West Chester, 


died at his home in West Chester on Februar) 
8, 1928. 

Dr. Smith was a graduate of the Stat 
Teachers College at West Chester. He held 
degrees from Lafayette College and New York 
University. He had served as principal of th 
Mansfield, Pa., State Teachers College; th 
Clarion, Pa., State Teachers College; th: 
Thomas Normal Training School at Detroit, 
Michigan; and, until his recent resignation, 
as principal of the State Teachers College at 
West Chester. 

Dr. Smith was a school employe representa- 
tive on the State School Employes’ Retirement 
Board and a member of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


of America recently in its laboratories at 
Schenectady, New York gave a demonstration 
of practical television, a radio operation by 
means of which the performers are seen as 
well as heard. Daniel McFarlan Moore, in- 
ventor of the Moore tube, which is a necessary 
part of the receiving set of the television radio, 
was graduated from Lehigh University in 188! 


LOUISIANA last year after the Mississipp! 
flood refused outside help in the rehabilitatio! 
of its schools. This year its 13,000 teachers 
are 100 per cent members of the Louisiana 
Teachers Association. 


THE South Side Junior High School, 0i! 
City is now equipped with a motion picture 
projector and a combination glass and film- 
slide stereopticon . The project was financeé 
by offering a lyceum of motion pictures. 


March, 1928 
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Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep 
abreast of modern needs and information. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audi- 


on, joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radi- 
ophone, Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 





TEMe P| 


Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 2,700 
pages ; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 vocabu- 
lary terms 12,000 biographical names, 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects; 100 tables; 6,000 iilustrations, 


One of the wisest of our school superintendents says: 
“I have never yet seen a person, whether pupil or 

teacher. who was accustomed to 

the frequent use of the diction-Z 

ary who was not at the same 

time a good or superior all- by 

round scholar. A better test 

than this of the value off 1. 

dictionary work could 

not be found. ti 








Write for Helps in 
Teaching the 
Dictionary, FREE. 


G.&C.MERRIAM COMPANY 
* Springfield, Massachusetts ) 


RRR IEEE ROR 


THE Pathé Bachar. The. oveased the first 
of the Harvard educational films on February 

—“‘How Man Suits His Life to Differing 
Surroundings—Houses of the Arctics and the 
Tropics.” On February 19 a one-reel picture 
on “Voleanoes” was released. All these pic- 
tures are printed on non-inflammable film so 
that they may be shown in the schoolroom 
without a fireproof booth. Prints of each 
picture are being sent to each of Pathé’s 
thirty-three branch offices so that they will 
be readily available to schools throughout the 
whole country. 








STUDENTS in home economics at the John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg are entering 
the Fifth National Meat Story Contest, con- 
ducted by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, Chicago, Ill. Marian E. Kingsbury is the 
teacher of Home Economics at John Harris 
High School. Last year Romaine M. Shupp of 
Steelton won highest honors in Pennsylvania. 


THE Camp Hill Parent-Teachers Association 
has become affiliated with the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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| New Books of Vital Interest 


| TO STUDENTS | 
| OF LANGUAGE AND ART | 


| A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE 
TO GOOD ENGLISH 


| By George Philip Krapp, Professor of English, 
Colum bia University 


For the student, the writer, the lover of good 
English, the Guide deals in a spicy and _per- 
sonal way with the life and practice of the 
English language. In 663 pages it considers, 


from debatable points only, words as to usage, 
correctness, and their finer distinctions of 
speech. Different from a dictionary. A book 


to be studied and enjoyed. 


AMERICAN ARTS 


By Rilla Evelyn Jackman, Syracuse University 


The story of the beginnings and progress of 
the arts in America to the present time— 
artists and their products, paintings, sculpture, 
architecture, and chapters on various practical 
subjects. 


Thorough and scholarly. American Arts is 
as interesting as the best novel. 


Lavishly illustrated with reproductions of 
noted and characteristic works. 


Send for Catalog 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


Headquarters for Supplementary Reading 
(Dept. C-97) 
New York 
270 Madison Ave. 


Chicago San Francisco 




















‘THE ROCKS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(From page 428) 
lieved to have proceeded so slowly that anyone 
living here at the time would not have realized 
what was going on. 

The Alps of Pennsylvania. Evidently Penn- 
sylvania changed from a great shallow sea 
receiving sediments to a land of vast mountain 
ranges. Some of these folds if restored would 
project five miles or more above sea level. If, 
however, the action required millions of years, 
as is probable, none of these folds ever reached 
full height. Instead we picture them soon 
eroding into a mass of mountain peaks rival- 
ing in height and ruggedness the Alps, Andes 
or Himalayas. 

Pennsylvania Shortened. Just as when you 
push on the end of a pile of rugs, until they 
take up less floor space, the Appalachian revo- 
lution greatly shortened Pennsylvania, possibly 
by 100 miles, according to rough estimates. 
The rocks under Philadelphia may have origin- 
ally underlain what is now Atlantic Ocean. 

So ended Paleozoic time in Pennsylvania. 
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we work only on direct requests. 





THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 

1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 
Superintendents who list calls with full details of their requirements are pleased at 
results. Only candidates answering the requirements are notified; the number is al- 


ways limited, definitely if requested; full information is supplied and interviews ar- 
ranged; nearly always the superintendent is helped. List calls with us as they occur; 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 




















Why seek positions without guidance? 
Positions are seeking the 
teachers through the National 
Teachers Agency, Inc. 


Philadelphia—D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 324- 
6-7-8 Perry Bldg. 
Pittsburgh—F: mily A. Lane, Mgr. 1215 Plaza 
Bldg (New Address) 5th Ave. 
& 6th Ave. 

Other Offices—Northampton, 
Syracuse, Memphis 














Cincinnati, 





Positions and Teachers availubie now and September 
Service free to schoois 





CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN 8S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If you want helpful and reliable 
Teachers 


assistance enroll with us. Free 
and 


enrollment no charge unless position is 


secured. 
If you want good 


School Authorities (1700 777 29°" 


telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 


























BYRON W. KING SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
Courses of instruction for all kinds of Public Speaking 
and Entertaining, Teaching, Church Activities, etc. 
Diplomas and Degrees Granted 

Remedial Instruction for Stammering and other Defects 
of Speech and Voice. Class and private instruction in 
Music, Dancing and Play Coaching. 

Summer Session, June 11 to August 4 

Address, Secretary of School, for catalog 

Mt. Oliver Station Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


We are pleased to announce that we have acquired 
the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 48th year. ‘“‘Old- 
est teachers agency in the United States under one 
continuous management.’’ By this union we have added 
many years of experience in placement to our efficient 
organization. We are now able to serve school officials 
and teachers better than ever before. 

Offices: 205 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa., P. 0. Box 157 


























NECROLOGY 


F. W. Balthaser of Reading, for thirty 
years a representative of Rand McNally and 
Company, publishers, died on July 23, 1927, 
aged sixty-two years. Mr. Balthaser served 
in the State Legislature from 1903 to 1906. 
He was associated with the schools of Berks 
County as teacher and principal for eighteen 


years. 


Thomas Hardy, famous English novelist and 
poet, died at his home near Dorchester, Eng- 
land on January 11, at the age of eighty-seven. 
Most of the scenes of Hardy’s novels are laid 
in his beloved Wessex country. His best known 
novels are “Far From the Maddening Crowd,” 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” “The Return of 
the Native” and “Jude the Obscure.” 


Vicente Blasco Ibanez, Spanish author, died 
in political exile at Mentone, France on Janu- 
ary 28 in his sixtieth year. Ibanez is some- 
times called the Spanish Balzac. 


Jessie Rundle, for seventeen years a teacher 
in Easton schools, died at her home in Easton 
on January 1. Miss Rundle had taught for 
twenty-one years in schools of Northampton 
County. 


THE Altoona teachers at their annual busi- 
ness and social meeting on January 27 adopted 
a new constitution. The object of the Altoona 
Education Association, which is affiliated with 
the P. S. E. A. and the N. E. A., is “to pro- 
mote the welfare of the public schools; to im- 
prove the character of the work done; to cul- 
tivate a spirit of sympathy and good-will 
among the teachers; to raise the standard of 
excellence in the teaching profession and pro- 
mote the general welfare of the individual 
members; to create in the community at large 
a deeper sense of the dignity of the profession 
and the importance of the interests which it 
represents; and to maintain a fund to carry 
out these objects properly.” 
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3 Women Teachers 






For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long —with congenial teacher companions—see new 


places, meet new people—in a work that capitalizes your teaching experience and offers unusual 
financial return? 


| One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring and summer. These positions are paying 


other teachers from 
$200 TO $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, teaching experience, good health, and must have 
ambition, energy, “drive,” and individuality, with the courage to say—“If she can do it, so can I.” In your first letter give 
age, education, experience, date when your school closes, and number of weeks you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. (Established 1893) Dept. C-39 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 






































The Old (45 year) Reliable Agency CL A R K &B fe oa W E ny 


For Better Positions in Public and Private Schools and in Colleges (requiring A. M. or better). 
Service of Six Successful Agencies for one permanent membership. 


New York—Flatiron Bldg. Chicago—Lyon Healy Bldg. Minneapolis—Globe Bldg. 
Pittsburgh—Jenkins Arcade Kansas City—N. Y. Life Bldg. Spokane, Wash.—Chamb. Comm. Bldg. 


























fier. 3 TEACHERS AGENCY AA INCY | 
FIS ( 28 E. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
American College Bureau, Straus Building, College Work Only 
| 


The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, CHICAGO, covers a period of 
forty years of service. 





_C. E. GOODELL, President 





























WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager / 





b- BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY |} || RIDER TEACHERS AGENCY 
| 











402-3 Title Annex Building BALTIMORE, MD. __ Rider Bidg., Trenton, N. J. 

Commercial Teachers for Public and Private Schools, 
| Placement service of the highest type for college and | Normal Schools and Colleges. All Dealings Confiden- 
| state normal school graduates with good records. We | tial. Free Registration. Bell Phone, 8159. 

specialize in placing teachers and executivesin the East | _. ital . . 
| and South. Write for pamphlet, ‘‘Personal Service.” W. R. MURPHY, Mgr. Distinctive Service 



































‘“*Foods for Strong Teeth’’—a set of three charts, in two sizes. ‘*Construc- 
tion’’—An illustrated classroom poster. ‘‘Who Says Six Year Molars?’’—A 
dramatized health lecture. 
And other posters, plays and literature 
PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ™ 219 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


























ALBERT Teachers’ Agency \V¢ Place every year hundreds of Grade 


and High Schoo] teachers in Cities, Sub- 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York City urbs of New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
rn pullding: Se wichite Keane” etc., at highest salaries. Write for book- 
Forty-third Year let today—'‘Teaching as a Business.” 

















Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








March, 1928 
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New P roposed Buildings for Beckley College 
on Fort Washington, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The following courses are offered: State Accredited Commercial Teacher Training; Accoun- | 





tancy, Public Auditing, Taxes; Business Administration and Industrial Management; Real Estate, 
Conveyancing, Insurance; Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing; Foreign Trade and Transportation; | 
Secretarial Science. 





Admission requirements, high school graduation 

















ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


Nature’s Laboratory 
Page 397 
a... & 
To marry or not to marry 
Page 404 
ae * * 
Princesses and charwomen 
Page 414, col. 2 
ok * * 
A Bouquet for the Journal 
Page 416, col. 2 
“a pee 
Etiquette for Displaying Old Glory 
Page 424, col. 2 
* aK * 
Something new in millinery 
Page 441, col. 2 
* ok * 
“Lindy” Leads 
Page 443, col. 1 





VILLANOVA College suffered a disastrous 
$2,200,000 fire January 28 which destroyed the 
most important building of the stately granite 
group and damaged two others. President 


James H. Griffin dismissed the students for a 
week and set about to install new equipment. 
He and Daniel W. Driscoll, procurator, placed 
orders running well over $1,000,000 and had 
things in readiness for the students who re- 


- 


assembled on February 7. 


CALENDAR 


March 2—Pennsylvania Day 

5-10—Progressive Education Association 
Conference, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City 

9, 10—Northeastern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., East Stroudsburg 

9, 10—Southern Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., Gettysburg 

16, 17—Fourth Annual Junior High 
School Conference, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City 

21-24—-Schoolmen’s Week Sessions and 
Southern Convention District, P. S. 
E. A., University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


April 6 and April 20—Arbor and Bird Days 
12-14—-Educational Conference, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 
16-20—Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 


21—Western Convention District of P. 5. | 


E. A., Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh 


July 1-6—National 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


July 9-August 18—Linguistic Institute, Lin- | 


guistic Society of America, Yale Un- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 


November 7, 8, 9—Educational Congress, Har- 
risburg 


Education Association, | 
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BANFE Laxe Loulst VICTORIA 


pe § Make up your mind to come this year! 





41 Con- O, this isn’t in Switzerland. It’s just across houses in the clouds, jewel-lakes among the pine, 

o the Border in the Canadian Pacific Rockies plains of many glaciers. You cruise lovely Puget 

yf P. 5. You ride for 600 miles through towering Sound from Vancouver, stopping at quaint English 

, Pitts- peaks and spectacular canyons. You stop at Victoria. That is, you do if you start planning 

; world-famed Banff and Lake Louise, to dine and ind saving now. Costs less than you may think. 

‘ation, | dance and play in palatial hotels, or at cozy log Phone or write for descriptive booklets, or come in 

cla” cabin Bungalow Camps. You climb or ride, to tea and talk it over, now 

aw art C. L. Witttams, 338 Sixt Ave., PittspurGcu, PA 

a nl 


an, Hat: | ° ° World’s Greatest 
“Canadian Pacific is 

























































































HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT AND THE THAMES 
LONDON 




















. . . See Europe With 
Congenial Companions! 


% Tours of 1928 § Visit 5 Countries ~ All Expenses $385 





Special Parties \ Gr See England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, | 
Duptey Crarts WATSON (uk)  France—or Italy, France, Switzerland—witl 
Padasig tues uc: as «\Os/a a personally conducted Collegiate Tour. 

A literary tour of England WN Weekly sailings during May, June, July 
"hon jomraadaenrs ett assiil * August, 1928. College orchestras on shipboard 
al ta ale Interesting and cultured people, leaders in their com 

Land of Midnight Sun munities, travel under our auspices because of the d« 
reer ene See lightful associations. Artists, doctors, teachers, writers 
ps mena all kinds of professional folk. 

a ee Our experienced guides are really lecturers. 

Wich Creda Fesyden $385 pays all traveling and sight-seeing expenses on s 
Kapon Karras Gana Tour and land—including round trip, Tourist. Third Cabir 
ie Bae ee ocean passage on famous Canadian Pacific ships, good | 

With Tim Lowry hotel accommodations, all tips abroad. 4 
ee ee aga Itineraries now ready for the 1928 travel season. Writ 


Bical aes wncet for free illustrated booklet. 
LANGUAGE-CULTURE ToOuR:s 
Foreign language study ~ ‘ 6 : cr — . ¥ 
Mrs. JAMES LARNARD FERGUSON Art * rafts GL ILD { RA\ EL Bl RI Al 
Easter in Seville 


c N . ' ) 
Sit ata itis 500 NortH DEARBORN StT., CHicaco, Itt 








For college-age youth NEW YORK LONDON PA 
— Y 2 ‘ . ~ e 
An Itinerary to Meet Guild Travel Bureau Guild Travel Studios, Inc. 
“4 rm wel: ° ies ¥ 134 Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Ind New Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, V 
a Every Requirement \ 


COLLEGIATE TOURS via CANADIAN PACIFIC : 





